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THERE is an episode, direful in its 
possibilities, of the first World War 
which even now is veiled in mystery. 
For a curtain of silence, almost im- 
penetrable, despite the passing of a 
quarter of a century, hides the great 
mutinies in the French Armies in 1917. 
The stern necessities of that black 
year naturally enforced the utmost 
reticence on all, even within the 
charmed circle of the High Command. 
But the curious feature of the whole 
lamentable episode is that the veil 
has never been pierced by the patient 
researches of innumerable military 
historians. Here and there a corner 
has been lifted, but only a glimpse of 
the drama has been caught by an 
interested world. In these circum- 
stances it seems presumptuous that I, 
&mere amateur, should offer to conduct 
‘Maga’s’ readers behind the scenes. 
But chance, in the shape of a discovery 
in a little-used library, has given me a 
clearer insight into the drama of the 
mutinies which bade fair to wreck the 
Allied cause in 1917. And so, with that 
apologia, we shall, like David Balfour, 
plunge in medias res. 

The literature is scanty. The German 
General Staff, with Teutonic thorough- 
hess, has prepared two slim monographs 


on the collapse of French morale. I 
have read them, and am struck by the 
note of chagrin which underlies the stiff 
phrases of the bemedalled author. 
For, thanks to the reticence afore- 
mentioned, Von Hindenburg and his 
alter ego Ludendorff, remained in 
blissful ignorance of the fact that the 
whole Western Front was in their 
grasp. Happily, when the news trickled 
through to Spa, via Switzerland, it 
was too late to do anything. And 
the dissolution of the Imperial Germany 
was by that failure of military Intelli- 
gence made an absolute certainty. 
Which is a lesson to us today on the 
dangers of careless talk. 

The French, most naturally, have 
contributed little to the penetration 
of the curtain. A few articles have 
appeared in technical journals, but 
they are almost valueless as dispassion- 
ate judgments. For one and all insist 
that the High Command at Chantilly 
was not to blame for the failure of 
morale, and vehemently make the 
civil Government the scapegoat for 
the débacle. On that the reader must 
judge for himself. 

Two or three authors, mostly of the 
extreme Left, have, with equal sound 
and fury, impeached the General 
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Staff. So from a dazzling mist 
of words only one fact emerges. 
And that is that the mutinies were 
vast, deadly dangerous, and a lesson 
to the statesman and soldier that poor 
humanity has its limitations. 

Mutinies, indeed, occurred in the 
forces of all the belligerents of 1914-18. 
Some were sporadic and quickly sup- 
pressed. Others like that of the High 
Seas Fleet paved the way to revolution. 
Even in easy-going Britain the fighting 
men showed their teeth, but, as is the 
British way, not until the main job 
was done. But the French collapse 
threatened the very existence of the 
Allies at a time when they were fighting 
for their lives. Perhaps the tragedy 
of June 1940 cast its shadow before 
in a black summer twenty-three years 
earlier. 

For France has been sick for a long 
time. An officer of the Fighting French, 
intelligent like all his race, once told 
me that he believed his country had 
never bridged the bloody chasm of the 
Terror of 1792, when a nation went 
mad and the guillotine rose and fell 
in ghastly rhythm. Even the incom- 
parable victories of the Emperor have 
now a curiously ephemeral quality. 
The tinsel Second Empire of his nephew 
lacked the solidity of a united nation, 
and in the red ruin of Sedan its naked- 
ness was discovered to an amazed 
world. The Third Republic, born in 
the days of disaster, rocked perilously 
as General Boulanger and Captain 
Dreyfus played their destined parts, 
and below the placid surface of France 
strange ferments of anarchy, pacifism, 
defeatism, and even treason were at 
work as the twentieth century opened. 

A conscript army is the mirror of 
the civil population from which it is 
drawn, and the French Army was no 
exception. The growing industrialisa- 
tion of the country had encouraged 
the rise of a turbulent, class-conscious 
mass of workers, and to the natural 
individuality of the Frenchman was 
added the catalyst of radical ideas. 
The fiery oratory of Jaurés and the 
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rising revolutionary lawyer, Pierre 
Laval, had set strange currents of 
internationalism stirring in the veins 
of the conscript drafts which annually 
were called to the Colours. The seeds 
of 1917 were being sown as Europe 
fumbled uneasily through the first 
decade of the century. 

In Paris the Olympians of the 
Supreme War Council were not un. 
aware of the trend of affairs. But 
as the German menace loomed ever 
nearer with each successive crisis, 
they had other things to cogitate. In 
sharp reaction to the counsels of 
timidity, founded on the débacle of 
1870, came the doctrine of the offensive. 
No longer, preached the brilliant Colonel 
Foch, must France be passive behind 
the frontier fortifications of the gifted 
engineer Séré de Riviére. She must 
use the great forts as spring-boards to 
launch an irresistible attack on the 
field-grey plodding legions. And in 
April 1914 the seal of official approval 
was given to the dazzling tactics of 
the attack. For good or ill, the High 


Command had decided on “ l’attaque & 
outrance.” 

A thousand miles to the south-east 
a shot rang out on a June day in 


Sarajevo. The hatreds of a continent 
boiled over as Slav and _ Teuton 
manceuvred for position. And as 
the drums ruffied the proclamation 
of ‘“ Kriegsgefahrzustand ” (state . of 
danger of war) in Berlin, anxious 
Ministers and their official subordinates 
met in Paris. 

It was a high matter of State which 
they had to discuss that hot August 
afternoon. No less, in fact, than the 
use to which a fat folio should be put. 
Carnet ‘B’ the high officials of the 
Interior called it, and in it were the 
names of 2501 Frenchmen who were 
to be arrested on general mobilisation. 
Among them was that rising politician 
of the Left, M. Pierre Laval. He and 
his colleagues were, in the opinion of 
the Government, of so deleterious a 
influence on national morale that theit 
immediate incarceration was advisable. 
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M. Laval, the intelligent reader - will 
observe, has run true to form for nearly 
thirty years. 

There was high debate that afternoon 
of long ago. The Ministers, alarmed 
by the reports of the Prefects, were 
disinclined for drastic action lest the 
workers, bereft of their chosen leaders, 
should rise. In their quandary they 
turned to the old Tiger, M. Georges 
Clemenceau, for advice. It was, as 
might be expected, that the wholesale 
arrests should take place at once, and 
with it the Prefect of the Police agreed. 
But a calmer voice sounded when the 
Chief of the Streté was consulted. 
“The workers,” he said, “‘ will not rise. 
They will follow the regimental bands.” 

He was right. A crowded Chamber 
passed the decree of General Mobilisa- 
tion with acclamation, and overnight 
the posters calling up the “ Armies of 
the Land and Sea” appeared on the 
walls of every town hall. In their 
thousands the reservists flocked to the 
colours, and M. Laval and his confréres 
remained mute and unmolested. Thus 
in the face of deadly peril France 
closed her ranks. There were no longer 
masters and servants, exploiters and 
workers ; only Frenchmen. Guided by 
Plan XVII. and the strategy of the 
offensive, the armies of France plunged 
into war. 

Sixty-five divisions she mobilised. 
And of that vast army only 509 soldiers 
deserted during the terrible winter of 
1914. Morale was very high in those 
days. 

The bloody years rolled on. In 
Chantilly deferential staff officers placed 
the mounting toll of death before that 
national nerve sedative, General Joffre. 
A quarter million, a half million—still 
the total mounted as France bled 
herself white in the shambles of Verdun. 
Three hundred thousand Frenchmen 
died to hold that dismantled Fortress, 
and still the offensive doctrine held 
lordship of the ascendant. Through 
the crash of the barrage and the swish 
of lead, besnouted figures clambered 
out of water-logged trenches to dash 
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themselves in red ruin on a stubborn 
enemy. The soldier, as one of them 
said, was being too much tried. 

There were other factors which 
contributed to the general slackening 
of morale as 1916 drew to its close. 

The soldiers’ pay, miserable in peace, 
was ridiculously inadequate at a time 
when civilian rewards were swollen 
beyond the bounds of the thrifty French 
mind. The fighting man saw, with 
increasing bitterness, his wife and 
children queue up for a pittance, while 
fat profiteers and aliens wallowed in 
the incredible wages and profits of war. 
His food was scanty and monotonous, 
his drink vile and sometimes poisonous. 
In the brief spells of rest out of the 
line he would sleep in a draughty barn 
or filthy cowshed. Amenities, such as 
those provided for his Allies by the 
Y.M.C.A., were unknown, or, at the 
best, hopelessly inadequate and tainted 
by conscious charity. But greatest of 
all grievances was that of leave. 

It was scanty and irregular in the 
highest degree. The persistent offen- 
sives had time and again caused all 
leave to be cancelled at short notice, 
and there were cases recorded of men 
having had none for thirty months. 
Even when it was granted, it was 
rarely pleasurable. There was the long 
comfortless journey home in broken- 
windowed and crowded carriages, and 
the perpetual chivying of railway 
transport officers and gendarmes, ever 
on the alert for the deserter. Once 
home, there was little for a man with 
a few francs in his pocket to do in a 
world of incredible prices and opulent 
civilians. So it is not surprising that 
the insidious words and pamphlets of 
the subversive agitator found good 
soil in the front-line soldier on leave. 
Then there would be the long trek 
back, when a glum man had time to 
think of his miserable lot. That he 
should resist the temptation to grumble 
to his comrades is too much to expect 
of hard-driven humanity. And with 
the sodden spring of 1917, the rot 
spread in the armies of France. 
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Of these tendencies the High Com- 
mand was not ignorant. Secret 
Service men, euphemistically named 
observers, mingled with the fighting 
troops, and their reports on morale 
grew more and more pessimistic as 
the weeks went by. Trained censors 
scrutinised the soldiers’ mail, and their 
findings dovetailed accurately with 
those of the Secret Service. Thousands 
of pamphlets, treasonably defeatist in 
tone, were flooding into the front line 
and rear of the Armies, and the response 
of their recipients showed that some- 
thing was very rotten in the State. 
Like their British forerunners in the 
Revolutionary Wars, the French High 
Command had reason to be appre- 
hensive of the power of the printed 
and spoken word on the soldier— 


** Come, little drummer boy, 
Lay down your knapsack here, 
I am the soldiers’ friend. 

Here are some books for you. 
Nice clever books by Tom 
Paine the philanthropist.” 


But unlike the men of the Scots 
Guards who offered £200 reward for 
the apprehension of the agitator who 
sought to subvert their loyalty in 1797, 
the French Armies of 1917 were in no 
condition to resist the voice of the 
tempter. 

April 1917. General Nivelle, the 
paladin of Verdun, had assumed com- 
mand, and, non sine pulvere, had 
obtained the reluctant consent of his 
Government for one last decisive 
offensive. Like wildfire, the news 
spread amongst the war-weary troops 
that at long length the final blow was 
to be struck, and that by the summer 
they would be back in their homes. 
Behind the lines vast numbers of guns, 
ammunition and stores were accumu- 
lated, and night and day the mud- 
sodden roads carried a myriad of 
transport. Close to the front the 
cavalry assembled in readiness to 
exploit the inevitable break-through. 
And in the fighting men a high desperate 
gallantry flared up, perhaps for the last 
time. 
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Far to the rear the Commander-in. 
Chief, free at last from vexatious 
civilian interference, bent over the 
vast maps and, satisfied, straightened 
his soldierly figure. At his elbow the 
brilliant consumptive, Colonel d’Alca. 
son, stood ready with the final operation 
orders. Moulded by his clear brain, 
they were models of mathematical 
precision in their way, but bearing the 
dread stigmata of ‘ spes phthisica’ in 
their avoidance of unpleasant essentials, 
For the neglected medical services were 
studiously ignored, and the question 
of air support for the advance was 
left to be solved by the famed ‘ Systeme 
D’ on the spot. 

Incredibly, in bland disregard of the 
German command of the air, Nivelle 
has nothing to say to the frantic 
representations of his subordinate 
commanders. It was a grim omen 
of 1940. 

The sleet, driven by a bitter wind, 
blattered against the windows of 
G.Q.G. that April night. In the 
trenches the freezing shower beat down 
pitilessly on the curved drenched 
backs of the waiting soldiers. Beside 
them the black Senegalese, France's 
colonial children, crouched in a frozen 
apathy. Overhead thousands of shells 
screamed and rumbled as the barrage 
worked up to its maximum. In the 
rear the sky blazed, and the earth 
rocked as the gunners increased their 
rate of fire. Then with shattering 
suddenness the rain of steel ceased, and 
at first light of 16th April 1917 the 
infantry attacked. The final battle 
had been joined. 

As the morning wore on, hope in 
Grand Quartier General faded. Out- 
side the rain poured down in torrents, 
and the ground over which the advance 
had to be made, already shell torn, 
was a quagmire. In the Third Bureau 
the Chief of Operations professed to 
complete lack of news, and the evening 
communiqué was vague and uninforma- 
tive. Stress was laid on the enemy 
resistance and the difficulties of the 
terrain. It is not thus that a Com- 
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mander paves the way to the announce- 
ment of victories. 

By the 19th the momentum, such 
as it was, of the offensive was spent. 
At the cost of 120,000 casualties a 
certain amount of ground had been 
gained and 20,000 prisoners taken. 
But it was not those petty prizes 
that the armies had been promised. 
It was another Ulm or Austerlitz, a 
complete annihilating victory of the 
Napoleonic type. And when that 
eluded their desperate grasp something 
died in their hearts. It was the end 
of a dream, of the will to fight, of 
Frenchmen. For France, not for the 
last time, had been, through her 
muzzled Press and Parliament, too 
much lied to. 

Nivelle’s star set a few days later. 
A Napoleon devoid of genius, he 
trailed miserably with his entourage 
to Senlis, the Stellenbosch of the 


French Army. And General Philippe 
Pétain reigned in his stead. 

In grim anticipation of 1940, he 
entered into an unhappy heritage. 
For the cancer of defeatism was eating 


into the armies of France, and the rot 
was widespread when the hero of 
Verdun grasped the reins of command. 
And not for the first time nor the 
last, the sinister figure of M. Malvy, 
Radical politician and Minister of the 
Interior, comes on to the stage of 
European history. 

This gentleman had, in the course of 
a somewhat circuitous career, acquired 
those desirable things, money and 
power. Beginning as a firebrand of 
the most lurid type, he was looked 
upon by the Trades Unions as a barrier 
to reaction. Be that as it may, 
M. Malvy, Minister of the Interior of 
the French Republic, had some very 
queer friends. Uncharitable persons, 
doubtless jealous of the good man’s 
rise, went so far as to whisper that 
M. Malvy’s private life was of such an 
interesting nature that the attention 
of the German Secret Service had 
been called to it. At any rate, the 
Minister seemed well supplied with 
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this world’s goods, and it is possible 
that Berlin occasionally gave him 
tokens of esteem—in return, of course, 
for a few trifling favours which M. 
Malvy in his official position had no 
difficulty in performing. So, at least, 
ran the whisper through the strange 
underworld of the ‘“‘ Republic of Pals.” 
Certainly M. Clemenceau in his 
‘L’Homme Libre’ never ceased to 
inveigh against the Minister and his 
friends over the Rhine. And the Tiger 
was no mean judge of men. 

But, to the satisfaction of himself 
and his supporters, M. Malvy was 
able to muzzle the Tiger, and soon a 
startled public saw the long blacked-out 
columns of ‘L’Homme Libre,’ now 
renamed ‘ L’Homme Enchainé,’ which 
had received, the censor’s attention. 
M. Malvy was, we must admit, a 
gentleman of ability and determination. 
He and his friends of the ‘“ Bonnet 
Rouge,” that secret society of German- 
subsidised traitors, knew when they 
were well off. 

There were, however, keen eyes 
watching his dazzling progress to the 
heights of French politics. M. Gaston 
Bruyant and Lieutenant Jacques Duval 
of the Bureau of Morale had noted 
that M. Malvy was strangely uninter- 
ested in the steady rise of defeatist 
propaganda in the Army. Indeed 
M. Bruyant so far forgot the respect 
due to a Minister as to tell him to 
his face that he ought to be under 
lock and key. But M. Malvy was 
used to calumny and treated the 
insubordination with that gracious, not 
to say oily, nonchalance which had 
made him the darling of certain Paris 
salons and their fair, frail occupants. 
And the stream of defeatist propaganda 
became a flood as embittered men 
pondered over the failure of the great 
offensive. In May 1917 the Secret 
Service reports to G.Q.G. rose to a 
pitch of almost hysterical warning. 
And soon their authors had the mel- 
ancholy satisfaction of being proved 
Cassandras of the most accurate type. 

The first rumblings of the storm 
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inevitably came from the effervescent 
capital. On May Day a “ Committee 
for the Renewal of International Rela- 
tions”? brought 15,000 citizens to a 
demonstration. And of that number 
a fair portion came from the fighting 
men. Despite a police ban, the meeting 
was held in the Place de la République, 
and resolutions of a highly defeatist 
nature were carried with acclamation. 
Leaflets of a most subversive and 
seditious type were scattered broadcast 
amongst the crowds, and a good number 
returned to the front in the pockets 
of disgruntled soldiers. It is perhaps 
superfluous to add that the high-souled 
members of the Committee were under 
certain pecuniary obligations to 
guttural-spoken gentlemen and (not 
so guttural) ladies in Switzerland. 
The Fifth Column, you see, is not a 
new development, particularly in un- 
happy France. 

The fuse thus fired travelled briskly 
to the powder magazine. On 3rd May 
it blew up with shattering intensity 
when the 2Ist Division of Colonial 
Infantry refused duty as one man. 


The General, however, long used to 
truculent soldiery, acted with decision, 
and within a few hours the ringleaders 


were under close arrest and their 
dupes back to their obedience. Two 
days later the division went into 
action, where it acquitted itself with 
credit, though at terrible cost. The 
agitators were then court-martialled 
and sentenced to long periods of exile 
in dread Cayenne. 

So far, so good. G.Q.G. were in- 
formed of the mutiny, but apparently 
considered that the Divisional Com- 
mander’s promptitude had scotched 
the snake. At all events, nothing 
was done except the circulation of a 
secret order enjoining vigilance on the 
part of all senior officers. 

The Olympian calm, however, was of 
short duration. On the 19th May the 
120th Regiment of Infantry refused to 
leave their rest billets and move up 
the line. An attempt was made to 
arrest the leaders of the revolt, but 
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failed dismally. The loyal N.C.O.s and 
men were surrounded by the mutineers, 
insulted, and disarmed. Then the 
regiment rested from its labours and 
indulged in a spate of defeatist oratory 
which lasted until the early hours of 
the 20th. 

Meanwhile a frantic Colonel had 
seen his General, and orders from 
Divisional H.Q. directed that the 
128th Regiment should shame the 
mutineers by taking their place in the 
firing line. But the issue of orders 
and their execution are two very differ. 
ent matters, and the men of the 128th 
were disinclined for the réle of shining 
example. On the morning of the 2lst 
they made contact with the 120th, 
and the two regiments barricaded 
themselves in their billets and impro- 
vised fortifications. To the pleas of 
their officers one answer was returned, 
‘* We’ll never enter the trenches again.” 

For four days the mutineers waited. 
Then food ran short, and they quietly 
surrendered. Three soldiers were shot, 
and the remainder dispersed to other 
units. There, by some _ incredible 
mistake, they were allowed to mix 
freely with their new comrades, most 
of whom were ripe for mutiny. 

The hurricane, though strong, had 
not yet reached its full intensity. 
During the last two weeks in May 
sporadic disturbances broke out in 
widely scattored formations, but they 
were quickly put down, and it was 
not till the first days of June that the 
storm broke in deadly earnest. 

On the 2nd of that month two 
battalions mutinied at Soissons. A 
committee of delegates was appointed 
on the model of the 1797 mutinies at 
Spithead, and a series of conditions 
for return to duty drawn up. They 
included an immediate hundred per 
cent increase in pay, regular leave, 
better dependants’ allowances, improved 
food, and, most significant of all, an 
assurance that no further offensive 
should be undertaken unless _ the 
enemy’s wire and trenches were com- 
pletely shattered by artillery prep- 
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aration. Finally, an amnesty clause 
guaranteed the freedom from punish- 
ment for the participants in the 
mutiny. 

To these demands G.Q.G. and the 
Government could only return a firm 
negative, and the mutineers proceeded 
to march on Paris to enforce their 
will on Parliament. Loyal coloured 
troops were hastily rushed up from 
the south, and some bitter fighting 
took place at the railway stations and 
road junctions. Over eighty men were 
bayoneted or shot one bloody afternoon. 

Farther to the east a regiment 
marched docilely enough to the front, 
but persisted in ‘ baaing’ to indicate 
they were sheep led to the slaughter. 
To their officers’ remonstrances came 
aswift reply. The regimental transport 
was seized, and, laden with mutineers 
waving red flags, turned back to the 
rest billets from which they came. 

All along the French sectors there 
were violent manifestations of revolt. 
The 119th Artillery Regiment mounted 
machine-guns on their lorries and 
attempted to reach the great munition 
works of Schneider-Creusot. A General, 
bravely attempting to recall his men 
to their duty by personal intervention, 
was violently beaten and insulted. 
Innumerable lesser officers found them- 
selves stripped of all authority, though 
in most cases they were treated with 
respect. And all the time a steady 
stream of deserters trickled to the rear. 
In the summer of 1917 no less than 
21,174 desertions were reported. 

In Paris, consternation reigned. 
Large numbers of Senegalese troops 
were rushed in to garrison the capital 
against the mutineers who, the Cabinet 
believed, were marching on the city. 
The imperturbable M. Malvy, however, 
appeared to view the situation with 
creditable calm, and only exerted his 
powers against his traducers by a 
tightening of the censorship. Strangely 
enough, however, he was hoist with 
his own petard. For unintelligent 
subordinates applied the iron grasp 
of suppression on all the frontiers, 
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including the Swiss. And _ certain 
gentlemen who wished to make a voyage 
found themselves with much to explain 
to the Security Control Officers. There 
were, after all, keen brains and loyal 
hearts in the France of 1917. That 
they remain we do not doubt. 

For a fortnight that unhappy June, 
matters went from bad to worse at 
the front. Unit after unit refused 
duty, and where officers were unwise 
enough to offer violence, blood was 
shed. At the peak of the mutinies 
no less than sixteen army corps were 
affected in a greater or lesser degree, 
According to M. Painlevé, the Minister 
for War, in his report to the Chamber, 
only two divisions out of twelve on 
the Champagne sector were loyal. At 
other places the trenches were scarcely 
manned. No wonder the German 
monographs on the mutinies betray the 
chagrin of the Oberkommando ! 

The new Commander-in-Chief had 
a hard row to hoe, and whatever his 
subsequent record, we must admit 
that Pétain bent to his task with 
loyal goodwill. From a _ reluctant 
Government, jealous of military usurpa- 
tion, he obtained the power to inflict 
the death penalty without reference 
to Paris, as had formerly been the case. 
Courts martial rapidly constituted were 
enjoined to the utmost severity. But 
at the same time the Commander-in- 
Chief slipped the velvet glove over the 
iron hand. By personal visits, by 
promises, by appeals to the honour and 
patriotism of his troops, he gradually 
reduced the fever to manageable point. 
Certain high officers were removed, 
and others promoted in their stead. 
By careful nursing, Pétain raised the 
morale of his men till they were con- 
valescent and able to undertake a most 
successful little offensive. He was, in 
those happy days, the physician of a 
sick Army. By the end of July it had 
almost completely recovered. 

The fate of the ringleaders of the 
mutiny is obscure. One hundred 
and fifty-seven death sentences were 
passed, but only twenty-three men 
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were shot. There is, however, some 
reason to believe that particularly 
mutinous formations were deliberately 
sent to dangerous fronts, and Henri 
Barbusse goes so far as to affirm that 
250 mutineers were marched to a quiet 
sector and annihilated by French 
shells. There are many dark places 
still in the story of those June days 
when the Allied cause trembled in the 
balance. 

Of the good M. Malvy there is little 
more to relate. One unhappy day for 
him, the implacable Clemenceau became 
for all practical purposes Dictator, and 
M. Malvy saw the inside of a prison 
cell. Fortified, doubtless, by his con- 
scious integrity he faced the charge 
of treason before the Senate, sitting 
as a high court, with his customary 
calm. But after a display of forensic 
fireworks and much mud-slinging, all 
in the highest traditions of Gallic 
jurisprudence, M. Malvy was convicted 
on a lesser charge, that of malfeasance 
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while in office. To the layman his 
sentence of five years’ banishment 
seems @ little inadequate. 

His equivocal friends of the Bonnet 
Rouge were not so fortunate. Almey. 
reda died in mysterious circumstances 
in his prison cell. Suicide, said the 
Government. Murder, said that inde. 
fatigable Royalist, M. Daudet. A lady 
of sinuous charms, Mata Hari, was 
shot, as was Bolo Pasha. But these 
unfortunates had not been Cabinet 
Ministers. They had not, therefore, 
had an opportunity to learn too much. 
M. Malvy was, however, in that happy 
position, and lived to stage a glorious 
comeback in the Augean stable of 
French politics. The Trade Unions 
did not desert their paladin. 

In 1917 the sword of France was 
bent. In 1940 it was broken. But, 
tempered by the fires of war and 
defeat, it will, as her friends know, 
shine once again in the armoury of a 
cleaner world. 
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THE STORY OF H.M.S. PRINCE OF WALES. 


BY ALAN AND GORDON FRANKLIN, 


III. SINGAPORE, 


20th October-8th December 1941. 

In contrast with the last war, when 
the vast majority of the big ships 
never left the North Sea, we certainly 
moved about. We may not have had 
much money, but we did see life: one 
month off Greenland fighting the 
Bismarck ; another to and from North 
America with the Prime Minister; 
and now, here we were back again at 
Scapa, having in the meantime been 
in the Mediterranean and the best 
part of the way to Malta, helping to 
ensure that an important convoy for 
the famous island got through. It 
was then that we had our first real 
taste of serious attack from the air. 
But the longest trip and the greatest 
experience of all was yet to come. As 
usual everything was ‘wropt in 
mystery,’ though it is next to impos- 
sible to keep from a ship’s company 
the fact that something out of the way 
is in the wind. There are too many 
obvious pointers that inevitably speak 
louder than words. 

I remember vividly the beginning 
of itall: an order one evening (Monday, 
20th October) to fill up with ammuni- 
tion far beyond the normal capacity. 
Lighters came alongside at once, and 
through the night and well into the 
next day we were at it. I remember, 
too, that it poured with rain most of 
the time. Taking in stores on the 
same scale followed. Then when it 
became apparent that the Vice-Admiral, 
whose flag at that time we were flying, 
was preparing to leave, we knew as 
surely as one could know without being 
told that another special job was ahead 
of us. : 

A few more days, and zero hour of 


our last adventure arrived. It was a 
Friday when, with Admiral Sir Tom 
Phillips and his staff on board, we 
were due to leave our final port of 
call ‘at home.’ Had we kept to the 
programme the superstitious would 
probably have seen in this the cause 
of the misfortune which overtook us, 
But we didnot. A typical thick autumn 
fog saw to that. And tantalising it 
was lying there, knowing that so near 
through the grey dampness was the 
homeland shore which, we felt in our 
bones, we should not see again for many 
a long day and were unable to visit. 
For by now we were certain in our 
own minds that the Far East was our 
destination. It was the next day, 
Saturday, 25th October, that we sailed, 
and soon the Captain almost confirmed 
what we had guessed by telling us that 
Freetown (Sierra Leone) would be our 
first port of call. I remember noticing 
the motto at the bottom of my tear- 
off calendar for that day: “‘ A journey 
of a thousand miles begins with a single 
step.” It seemed strangely appro- 
priate, even if it did err on™ the side 
of moderation. . 

There ensued a voyage which for all 
the incident, or lack of incident rather, 
might have been a peace-time one— 
pleasant but unfitting prelude to what 
was to come. The strategy behind the 
sending of H.M.S. Prince of Wales and 
H.M.S. Repulse, whom we picked up 
en route, to Singapore none of us even 
now knows. As just one move in“a 
joint game of chess we were to play 
with? the Americans as partners, it 
was foredoomed by Pearl Harbour. 
As partly bluff, to try to keep Japan 
out of the war (as Mr Churchill described 
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it in the House of Commons on 29th 
January 1942), it failed signally. 

I could not help thinking then how 
history was repeating itself. To within 
a few days it was at the same time 
of the year in 1914 that my father, 
in H.M.S. Invincible, had set out from 
home—not knowing on sailing whither 
they were bound—for another end of 
the world. I remembered how he had 
described their departure in something 
he had written, ‘“‘ unwept, unhonoured, 
and unsung.” How identical was our 
sailing. Their first port of call was St 
Vincent, Cape Verde Islands, off the 
western point of Africa; ours was to 
be Freetown, Sierra Leone, a little 
farther south. On that trip he crossed 
the line for the first time in his life. 
So it was with me. They arrived at 
their operational destination, the Falk- 
lands, on 7th December; our date of 
arrival at Singapore was 2nd December. 
The culmination of their voyage was 
the Falkland Islands victory of 8th 
December 1914. I hoped and prayed 
the same good fortune would attend 
us. Our ‘8th December’ was 10th 
December, but—alas !—it was a very 
different story. 

We had an escort of three destroyers. 
Two were to accompany us all the 
way, and the third was to return home 
as soon as we were a certain distance 
south. Quickly we left behind the 
northern greyness. Soon we were in 
whites. Then came the day—there 
always seems to be some particular 
psychological moment in big affairs— 
when the real import of our voyage 
came home to me. Up to now I think 
that, except on duty, I had been 
living in a mental maze; the novelty, 
the excitement, the purely surface 
interest of our new programme, the 
more pleasing weather, the warmth 
after the northern cold—all had con- 
spired together to produce an amnesia, 
if not of the war itself of all that the 
war and our mission in particular 
meant. Suddenly one’s vision cleared 
again and everything became crystal 
plain—all the clearer after the mental 
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confusion. We were in the vicinity 
of the Azores when it happened ; not 
actually near, we were taking care to 
avoid being reported. And the reason 
was the departure for home of one of 
our three destroyer escorts. On board 
her was our last mail, transferred at 
sea before she turned north. 

Home! Already it seemed a long 
way off. Thousands of miles more 
distant would it become. Uncon. 
sciously one wondered and pondered. 
. . . Even to the confirmed opponent 
of ‘safety first’ in peace-time, the 
Unknown always to some extent had 
its hidden terrors. How much more so 
in war. 

Freetown, Sierra Leone, gave me my 
first sight of tropical Africa. Hot was | 
not the word for it. I never really 
believed my father when he used to talk 
about spots in the tropics, and described 
certain types of heat by saying that 
you could not even relieve your thirst, 
because you had already sweated out 
whatever you drank before you had 
properly swallowed it. Now I did! 
I managed to get ashore, and I think 
it all looked better from the sea 
than on close acquaintance. Gazing 
from the ship at the dense woods to 
the southward which came right down 
to the water’s edge one had the feeling 
that the cool of their shade would be 
very desirable. Actually the steamy, 
sweaty heat was worse there than in 
the broiling sun itself. But the bathe 
I had at Lumley Beach made up for 
a lot; and it was worth going ashore 
just to see the natives. In the country 
one would encounter a dignified black 
gentleman ‘dressed ’ in top hat, loin- 
cloth and umbrella, and obviously 
unaware of anything incongruous in 
it; his confrére in the town itself 
would be more resplendent with frock- 
coat and massively high collar in 
addition. On board, the bum-boats 
trying to sell native goods and the 
diving ‘ boys’ enlivened off-duty hours. 
And to what a gorgeous colour the 
black man changes with sea-water 
glistening all over him! But soon they | 
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became blasé, and silver coins only 
would attract the diver from where he 
sat, hunched up, on the thwart of his 
boat. At times the swarms of traders 
and divers were a nuisance, clustering 
romd the gangway and refusing to 
budge. We had a fire-hose rigged on 
deck, and turned it on them when 
they became too daring and vociferous. 
A flood of quickly picked-up English 
swear words ensued, after which peace 
would be achieved for a space. But 
rapidly the ‘monkey-house’ would work 
up to full power once more. 

The high spot between Freetown and 
Cape Town—announced on sailing as 
the next stop—was crossing the line. 
With alarums and excursions, except 
for the perpetual anti-submarine vigil- 
ance, well over the horizon as it were, 
we went a splash and carried out the 
ceremony according to time-honoured 
custom. One of the Master-at-Arms’ 
staff made an imposing Neptune, and 
a tall Sergeant of Marines was Amphi- 
trite. They had the usual large and 
varied retinue, all attired in weird and 
wondrous rigs. For if there is one 
thing the bluejacket loves, it is dressing- 
up. I believe it is true that the 
oly saving grace of ‘coal ship’ 
days in the old pre-oil era was that 
absolutely anything could be worn for 
the occasion. A huge canvas bath, 
with ducking chairs and all the usual 
paraphernalia surmounting one side of 
it, had been rigged forward on the 
upper deck. Through it every novitiate 
awaiting admission to King Neptune’s 
Kingdom had to go, with no exceptions. 
The Commander led the way, and well 
end truly ducked he was, the ‘ bears’ 
and ‘widgermen’ in the bath giving 
him a right warm reception. He was 
followed by various other officers who 
had never previously crossed the line. 
Then came the men. And Neptune’s 
retinue, individuals of fierce and bar- 
baric mien, made sure that by the end 
of the ceremonies few had managed to 
tvade paying homage. I saw pro- 
teedings from the bridge as I was on 
watch. But that did not gain me 
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exemption. The second I came off 
duty I was literally chased down the 
ladder and into the bath. It was great 
fun and a pleasant interlude. A good 
time certainly was had by all. It 
passed through my mind that it was 
a pity it had not been necessary to 
cross the line on our visit to President 
Roosevelt. I felt sure that Mr Churchill, 
seasoned traveller though he was, would 
have loved it. 

From the equator to Cape Town 
was totally devoid of incident, and a 
short stay at such a supremely delight- 
ful place was fitting climax to what, 
latterly, had been almost a yachting 
trip, so peaceful and pleasing was it. 
And, too, we were there at about the 
nicest time of the year; their spring, 
I suppose it was. It is probably true, 
even for the most travelled person, 
that of all that is most beautiful only 
two or three—if so many—spots remain 
as lifelong memories. For me, Table 
Bay is one. It is no exaggeration to 
say that it took my breath away with 
its grandeur—the magnificent harbour, 
the town, and Table Mountain behind. 
Its grandeur was equalled by the 
greatness of its people. Their welcome, 
their hospitality, their kindliness had 
to be seen, encountered, to be believed. 
South Africa was in the war up to the 
hilt, heart and soul with the old Mother 
Country. Our arrival had been totally 
unexpected. But quickly the news 
spread ; you could not make a battle- 
ship of our size invisible. Those of 
us who managed to go ashore found 
dozens of cars awaiting us outside the 
dockyard gates every day that we 
were there. The kindly people of 
Cape Town had organised this purely 
voluntary service whereby we should 
be able to see as much as possible of 
the locality in the time available. 

In making Mauritius we gave Vichy 
Madagascar a wide berth. Then came 
Colombo. Four continents I had seen 
in four months—not bad going for war- 
time. Would Australia soon be a 
fifth, I wondered. Colombo was my 
first window on the East. Certainly 
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it fascinated me, and certainly here 
too—in spite of proximity to the 
Empire problem of India—the atmo- 
sphere was friendly, reassuring without 
being blindly, unreasonably optimistic. 
On leaving Colombo we were joined 
by H.M.S. Repulse, already in Indian 
waters, and together we steamed up 
the Johore Straits, to arrive at Singa- 
pore in the late afternoon of Tuesday, 
2nd December. My initial impressions 
of the mystical Far East were the 
appalling heat, the wonderful deep 
blue of the water, and the rather 
‘homely’ aspect of houses’ with 
people waving from them on one side 
of the Straits and the deep-green 
tropical foliage on the other. Off the 
Naval Base tugs took charge of us, and 
gently, smoothly, we came to rest 
alongside. 

We blinked our eyes, not from the 
sun but at the scene around. In the 
stream two of H.M. ships were lying, 
spotless awnings spread and decks a 
peace-time holystoned white. My 
thoughts went back to those American 
ships from another world to us at 
Placentia Bay. The first thing we 
heard was that on the day before a 
state of emergency had been pro- 
claimed, yet seemingly, and with an 
extension of the war apparently in the 
very offing, we had arrived to an almost 
peace-time atmosphere. 

To us, fresh from having the war 
on our doorstep, a foul reality from 
which there was neither escape nor 
desire to escape, the ‘unreality’ of 
the whole situation came with sledge- 
hammer force. A first visit ashore 
enhanced the disquieting impression 
one inevitably gained. The war was so 
patently something which was going on 
on the other side of the world, and the 
imminent threat of its extension at any 
moment to the local doorstep seemed 
either not to be realised or, if it were, 
to be brushed aside as a bad dream 
upon which it was a good thing not 
to dwell. 

The typical life of a tropical outpost 
of Empire appeared to proceed with 
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little interruption, while the night life 
—its unreality and artificiality—was 
something which, in our frame of mind, 
had to be seen to be believed. How 
the barometer of military and civil 
preparedness had been reacting it was 
not for us to know; the general, 
everyday life barometer was obviously 
at ‘set fair’ with all the inanities 
and superficialities from which we 
suffered at home prior to the autumn 
of 1939, but had quickly shed. These 
are always accentuated by life in the 
Far East, where, for instance, a number 
of people to whom at home a daily 
‘char’ would be a luxury seem to 
suffer from the debilitating effect of 
merely having to shout “ Boy” to 
obtain satisfaction for their every whim 
and pleasure. That it should thus 
have impressed itself upon my gun- 
room messmates and myself—all of 
us youngsters of, naturally, a ‘ suffi- 
cient unto the day’ outlook—shows 
how alien things were to what we had 
expected. 

I will own I thoroughly enjoyed my 
first contact with Singapore and its 
polyglot population ; my first sight of 
a rickshaw (it ‘was not done’ to ride 
in one, though), my visit to the native 
quarters, my dinner in the open on 
the grass forecourt of Raffles Hotel. 
But once the novelty of it all had worn 
off those disquieting impressions at 
the back of one’s mind again came to 
the fore. It is no exaggeration to say 
that we returned on board thrilled 
with our new experiences, but also dis- 
appointed and depressed. 

On arrival we became flagship of 
the newly constituted Eastern Fleet. 
The first day or two were spent in 
fuelling, taking in stores, and making 
good minor defects developed on the 
voyage out. 

Meanwhile events were hurtling to 
a climax. On 6th December the 
treacherous little ‘ yellow bellies ’ were 
still doing the ‘honlble gentlemen’ 
business in Washington—the official 
talks had broken down, but had not 
been broken off; the Singaporites 
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were beginning at long last to think 
that a Far East war was perhaps a 
possibility; and on Sunday, 7th 
December, the Japanese made their 
attack on Pearl Harbour and Manila. 
Qn Monday, the 8th, soon after four 
in the morning, Singapore had its first 
air raid. We went to anti-aircraft 
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stations at half-past three and put 
in some good practice at the raiders. 
Great Britain and America declared 
war on Japan. 

The same day, strictly against ‘the 
rules,’ the Nips began their invasion 
of Malaya from Siam and with sea- 
borne forces from Indo-China, whom 














they landed on the Siamese side of the 


Kra Isthmus. Simultaneously they 
made heavy attacks on our three 
northern Malaya aerodromes, to which 
these quickly sueeumbed — bigger 
\ragedy even than was at first apparent. 
Vor it was the need to smash up further 
landings in these localities or in north- 
fast Malaya which dictated the move- 


ments of H.M.S. Prince of Wales and 
Repulse. But fighter protection from 
the air, which was relied upon in 
planning the operation, was not forth- 
coming owing to the loss of these 
airfields. 

It had become very apparent on 
Saturday afternoon, the 6th, that the 
balloon was on the verge of going up. 
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Anyway, we felt this to be the case 
when all who had been allowed ashore 
were recalled on board. I had been 
invited by some R.A.A.F. officers 
to Sembawang, and had to return 
hurriedly. From then onwards we 
remained at a first state of readiness 
for sea, but it was not until just after 
haif-past five on Monday afternoon, 
8th December, that with the Repulse 
we sailed, accompanied by the de- 
stroyers Express, Electra, Vampire, and 
Tenedos as anti-submarine escort and 
scouting force. It was a gorgeous 
evening—cruelly hot, of course—and 
a wonderful sight to see the sun setting 
blood-red and the palm trees ashore 
clear cut, solid black silhouettes against 
the afterglow. Then came the fleeting 
tropical twilight, and so quickly dark- 
ness and night. 


Tuesday-Wednesday, 9th-10th December 
1941. 

The plan of action, from what we 
were told after sailing, was for us to 
be in the vicinity of Singora, on the 
east coast of Siam towards the Malayan 
border, at daybreak on 10th Decem- 
ber ; the hope was to deal a smashing 
blow at the Japanese invasion forces. 
Course was set to leave the Anamba 
Islands to port and then northwards as 
necessary. 

The risks we were running were only 
too well known. The lesson of Crete 
regarding lack of fighter protection 
from the air had just been emphatically 
reinforced by the tragedy of Pearl 
Harbour, of which on the gunroom 
wireless I heard further news and 
But 


details. A sad, depressing story. 
help had to be given somehow to the 
hard-pressed army in Northern Malaya, 
and it was not the Navy’s way to 


emulate the Italians and remain in 
harbour because of risks involved. All 
we wanted was some luck—not to be 
spotted by reconnaissance planes. At 
first we thought we were being given 
it; for Tuesday, 9th December, was a 
day of intermittent rain squalls, with 
the cloud cover which helped us rather 
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than scouting aircraft. But the luck 
didnot hold. That evening, the weather 
having cleared, Japanese reconnaissance 
aircraft sighted and shadowed us for 
some time. In consequence the whole 
complexion of the affair was altered, 
Not only did the reason for the expedi- 
tion vanish, since obviously the enemy 
would alter any plans which he con. 
sidered were menaced, but also the 
risk to ourselves, heavy at the best of 
times, became disproportionate, and 
dictated the abandonment of the 
operation. So, having shaken off the 
spies, under cover of darkness we 
set course back for Singapore at high 
speed. 

To say that we were disappointed 
is expressing it lightly. In the swelter- 
ing, almost unbearable heat of the 
gunroom the amateur strategists made 
themselves hotter still with their argu- 
ments. A _ signal from Singapore, 
which raised hopes again, did not 
arrive until getting on for midnight, 
when all except watchkeepers were 
turned in. A Nip landing was reported 
as taking place at Kuantan, one hun- 
dred and fifty-odd miles down the east 
coast of Malaya. Between midnight 
and 1 a.m., Wednesday, 10th December, 
we altered course to starboard, hoping 
by a small deflection from our intended 
route to deal with whatever was 
happening in the stride of our retum 
to Singapore. 

So through the tropic night we sped 
W.S.W. towards Kuantan at about 
25 knots. It was a wonderful dawn— 
promise of a lovely day ! Wednesday, 
10th December. 

I heard afterwards that the Repulse 
sighted a reconnaissance aircraft at 
about a quarter to seven. Whether 
that is so or not I do not know. 
Anyway, we went to action stations 
and donned our anti-flash gear, which 
made the heat doubly unbearable. 
What I do know is that the Kuantan 
business was a frost—no sign of any 
landing or of Japanese ships. 

We wore steaming away ecastwatt 
before turning south again for Singapore 
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when, soon after eleven, the curtain 
went up on the greatest event in my 
life. Nine aircraft were seen approach- 
ing, flying very high. They gave the 
Prince of Wales a miss and carried out 
a high-level bombing attack on the 
Repulse. I was in my turret, port 
side 5.25-in., and the Repulse and our- 
selves opened fire practically simul- 
taneously. One bomb hit the Repulse ; 
it did some damage, caused consider- 
able casualties, and started a fire on 
the catapult deck. This was quickly 
got under. But that was only the 
opening chorus. Things now moved 
so quickly that one’s own personal 
experiences and what one saw or heard 
were only @ minuto item of the com- 
plete picture. Pieced together with 
the aid of survivor: stories in both 
ships, what happened was roughly as 
follows. Stage effects were the din 
and flash of our guns, the sickening 
noise and sensation of a torpedo hit, 
the pleasing sight of an enemy plane 
being brought down into the sea. 

The exact time of the next attack 
I do not know, although most of us 
agreed it was about a quarter to 
twelve—nine torpedo bombers. I re- 
member I had been saying to myself, 
I wonder which will be worse, 
torpedoes or bombs. I was soon to 
sample, and quite personally, the 
effects of both. This time the Repulse 
was lucky. Not so ourselves. One 
torpedo hit abreast my turrets, P.3 and 
P.4. Even inside the turret and well 
above the water-line it shook us up 
terribly, and the damage was appalling ; 
s0 much so that a consensus of subse- 
quent opinion was that we had been 
hit twice, simultaneously here and 
farther aft. We flooded my guns’ 
magazines. Quickly the ship took a 
big list to port ; our speed was reduced 
by half, and—this I heard afterwards 
—the steering gear was so injured that 
from then onwards we were never pro- 
perly under control. Also the 5.25-in. 
guns were nearly all out of action 
from either electric current failure or 
the list. Two more attacks quickly 
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materialised: the first by torpedo 
bombers, the second high-level bomb- 
ing. By great good luck both were 
failures, neither ship being hit by 
either torpedo or bomb. 

My guns were completely out of 
action; and it was about this time, I 
think, that I left my own, now useless, 
action station and went down below 
with a party of roughly fifty men to 
organise the transfer by hand of am- 
munition from 8.1 and 8.2 magazines 
—the power there also being off—to 
8.3 and 8.4 turrets. It was a difficult 
task at the best of times, doubly so 
with the list, the darkne:s, and the 
unbelievable heat. But the men made 
light of it all. Their spirit was simply 
marvellous. ‘‘ Don’t go down the mine, 
daddy—not ‘arf,’ I heard one say. 
While another’s summing up of the 
situation was, “‘ That blighter Dante 
had nothing on us.” 

Then at twenty past twelve—some- 
one I talked to afterwards had ex- 
plicitly noticed the time—the first of 
two more torpedo bomber attacks was 
made. Complete disaster was the 
result, several hits being scored on 
both ships. The Repulse was mortally 
wounded, and just after half-past twelve 
she sank. 

The Prince of Wales was in little less 
sorry plight—rudder and all but one 
of her four propellers out of action ; 
power and hydraulic machinery ‘ off.’ 
All that one could say was that we were 
still afloat, capable of doing five to 
eight knots. But the cup of our agony 
was not yet full. At us was aimed one 
more high-level formation bombing 
attack. I had just heard the noise, 
and felt the ‘whip’ of a near-miss 
when they scored their one and only 
hit, near 8.3 turret. It caused many 
casualties, but did not penetrate the 
armoured deck. Thank goodness for 
that, as I was just below. Although 
probably I was lucky in not being 
killed then, perhaps in the end it was 
the cause of saving my life, as will 
appear later. 

The men in my party and myself 
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were lifted off our feet and thrown 
bodily down. Ican remember a colossal 
bang and picture a terrific flash, though 
whether the latter is merely imagina- 
tion I just cannot say. More for the 
time being I did not know. . . . When 
we came-to we started again on our 
job of trans-shipping ammunition, but 
soon the order came to close down and 
go above. I was in somewhat poor 
fettle, dazed, and at times seeing 
things impersonally, as it were, from a 
long way off. My intention was to 
report to the Gunnery Officer on the 
bridge, and after a somewhat ‘ Alice 
in Wonderland ’ journey I did so. Two 
things registered : the distressing scene 
in the flats and mess-decks—stokers 
and engine-room ratings up from the 
furnace heat down below were so 
completely dead-beat that, with re- 
action setting in, they were almost 
dropping as they stood, momentarily 
deprived of the energy even to reach 
the upper deck; the list was much 
worse than it had seemed down below 
—the port side of the quarter-deck 
was awash. After I had reported— 
coherently, I hoped—‘ Guns’ told me 
to stay up there for a while, to sit 
down and rest, and smoke a cigarette. 
The picture gradually became clearer, 
and from noticing, almost disinterest- 
edly, men clearing away the carley 
floats ready for launching, I came to 
a sudden realisation of how bad things 
were. Immediately inaction palled. 
I had to be doing something. I was 
on the point of leaving the bridge 
with the idea of assisting in the all 
too obvious abandon ship preparations 
when someone—an officer, but I forget 
who—thrust a wad of signals in my 
hand. ‘ Take those to the Express,” 
he said. 

“The Express, how, where?” 
dazedly 1 asked. My last memory of 
her was when she was some way off 
on the starboard bow ; years ago now, 
it seemed. 

‘“* Aft, she’s alongside the starboard 
quarter, taking on board the wounded 
and anyone who need not stay here.” 
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At twenty minutes past one the end 
came. Slowly, apologetically almost, 
the Prince of Wales rolled over and 
sank. 

The Express remained alongside until 
the last possible moment. It was a 
superb effort. She cast off and went 
full speed astern only when the poor 
old Prince of Wales was in her final 
death throes. In fact, she was listed 
——an anxious moment—by the big 
ship’s bilge keel as the latter heeled 
over more and more to port before 
taking the final plunge. 

Meanwhile the Electra and Vampire 
had been rescuing the Repulse’s sur. 
vivors, and the Zapress now continued 
the good work for both ships. Of a 
total of three thousand or so officers 
and men over two thousand were 
saved. Neither Admiral Phillips, nor, 
alas! our greatly loved Captain was 
among them. The only bright spot 
of the day—and it deserved recording 
—was that the Nips did nothing to 
hamper the rescue work. 

I was landed at the Naval Base, 
Singapore, from the Express round 
about midnight. For us the ships 
present did every mortal thing possible. 
Already I was undoubtedly better, 
because from complete apathy I had 
arrived at a stage when I realised 
something was wrong with me and 
began to worry about it. My hands 
shook, and I could not stop them. I 
found myself stupidly looking at them 
and wondering why on earth they 
were doing it. I had a splitting head- 
ache—both temples, on the crown, 
and particularly up the back of my 
neck. It was impossible to think 
coherently for any length of time. As 
soon as something was really focused 
in my mind it would suddenly com- 
pletely fade away. Concussion and 
shell shock from the bomb overhead 
was the medical reason given to me 
later. 

Anyway, I was better to the extent 
that it came to me as I undressed for 
a bath that I ought to take great care 
of those filthy, battle-scarred clothes 
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| was stripping off. For the simple 
reason that they and what was in the 
pockets were the sole belongings of 
any description that I possessed in the 
whole wide world. Binoculars and tele- 
scope, the camera my father had given 
me, the gramophone and records from 
my mother, money, cheque-book, every 
stitch of gear and clothing—gone. 
But, yes, undoubtedly I was better ; 
for I remember laughing aloud and 
saying to myself, “ Still, I’m here, and 
we are all in the same boat. If only 
I had not such a ghastly head.” After 
a bath I had something to eat and 
turned in, to know no more until 
eleven o'clock. 

. So ended a tragedy which, following 
on Pearl Harbour of three days earlier, 
gave to Japan that temporary—but of 
long duration—sea superiority which 
enabled her to carry out those pro- 
gressive operations which resulted 
successively in the overrunning of 
Malaya, the fall of Singapore, and 
the conquest of the East Indies. 


Over to you, Pa. 


‘I’m afraid I’ve got some bad news 
for you. Junior’s ship has been sunk.” 
It was the forenoon of Wednesday, 
10th December, with Singapore time 
six and a half hours ahead of B.S.T. 
I was sitting at my desk in the Royal 
Liver Building, Liverpool, and it was 
the Staff Officer, Operations—S.O.(O) 
—who was speaking. 

My heart missed a beat. ‘The 
Prince of Wales ?”’ I stammered. 

$.0.(O) nodded. 

“Anything about survivors?” I 
managed to ask. 

‘No, but they had destroyers with 
them, so with luck there should be 
quite good hopes.” 

‘* Ships or air?” 

** Air, as far as we can make out.” 

And that was how I heard the news 
shortly to be blared from every wire- 
less set in the kingdom, to provide 
headlines for special editions of the 
newspapers. That this would be done 
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I realised when we learned that the 
Prime Minister would announce the 
disaster in Parliament. Frantically I 
tried to phone my wife—doing a war 
job in Edinburgh—to break the news 
to her before she heard it with killing 
abruptness, probably, on the wireless. 
Luckily in this I was successful. Our 
crucifixion by stages had begun—for 
worse was yet to come. 

My wife came down to be near me, 
and together joint hopes slowly rose 
as each announcement of increasing 
numbers of survivors came through, 
to be crowned by a priority telegram 
from the Admiralty which arrived in 
the early hours of Saturday, 13th 
December: ‘ Very glad to state that 
your son is safe.” 

By those who luckily have not been 
through such times, the agony of it 
cannot be appreciated. To those who 
have, may these words, if read by 
them, not scourge old wounds. 


Over to you, Junior. 


Thursday-Wednesday, 11th-17th Decem- 
ber 1941. 

I sent my people a cable as soon as 
ever I could after turning out on 
Thursday forenoon, but I doubted at 
the time if they would receive it for 
ages; I found out afterwards that 
they did not. Over two thousand 
people were trying to do the same thing, 
and also the cable lines were required 
for still more urgent messages. I 
think one of my great personal worries, 
besides the awful lassitude, the splitting 
headache, the recurrent phases of not 
knowing what I was doing, was want- 
ing to let my parents know I was 
relatively all right, as I felt certain 
the bad news would be published 
quickly and could picture their feelings 
and anxiety. 

The next thing was to be rigged out 
with whatever extra clothes were. 
necessary. Then, the two essentials of 
the moment accomplished—sending the 
cable and adding to one’s wardrobe— 
came the first real opportunity for 
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thought and refiection. And it was 
not pleasant. Undoubtedly I was to 
some extent better. But undoubtedly 
also I was very far from being all 
right. Isuppose I should have reported 
sick. But on board the Hapress I had 
managed successfully to conceal my 
true state, and I was determined to 
carry on. And in the stress and strain 
of things as they were at Singapore 
naturally none noticed anything amiss. 
For it is an unfortunate axiom of war 
that the more intense it is so does the 
individual become less and less a 
human being and more and more merely 
a cog in a vast machine. And such 
are the unaccountable workings of 
that Unknown Quantity which some 
lightly call fate and in which others see 
the hand of God, that in the end prob- 
ably my life was saved. For while 
the human body and brain, in supreme 
stress, can achieve miracles of endur- 
ance, the eventual reaction is inevit- 
able, however long it may be delayed. 

At six o’clock on Friday evening I 
was told off for a new job—the evacua- 


tion of the garrison and non-native | 


population of Penang. At 8 p.m., with 
a party of survivors from the two 
ships, I left by train for Butterworth 
on the north-west coast of Malaya. 
It was a twenty-four hours’ journey, 
and we arrived on Saturday night, 13th 
December. Penang is a small island, 
beautiful in many ways, but not in 
others, off the mainland coast abreast 
Butterworth, where we detrained. 
There is a small jungle-covered moun- 
tain in the centre, and the coast-line 
is a succession of the film beach- 
comber’s yellow sand beaches with 
palm trees running down to them. 

Our particular job was to run the 
ferries, which normally plied between 
Penang and Butterworth and from 
which the native crews had decamped. 
The evacuees were then to be taken by 
rail to Singapore. It was a rush job, 


to be finished by Tuesday night at the 
latest, and as the Japs were bombing 
by day sea movement was concentrated 
on the eleven or so dark hours. 
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I have not too good a recollection of 
the Penang episode. Looking back on 
it, I simply do not know how I carried 
on. But we, got through it to time. 
One particular impression which has 
‘stuck’ is the perverse pleasure you 
can take in flagrant sabotage when it 
is part of your job (the destruction as 
far as possible of anything, including 
land transport, which might be of use 
to the enemy was all in the game). 
Another was an experience with one of 
the evacuees. The very last steamer 
was leaving for Butterworth. There 
was only one load of passengers left on 
the island, and the ship, on its return, 
was to embark them and _ leave 
for Singapore. She volubly protested 
against not being allowed to take an 
inordinate amount of gear with her. 
There was neither time to reason 
with such a person nor to load the 
gear, even if there had been space for 
it on board. I indicated what she 
could take, and politely directed her 
either to go on board with that immedi- 
ately or to stay behind, as the steamer 
was about to push off. 

“What right have you to talk to 
ine like that?” she said. ‘“‘ Who are 
you, anyway, and what are you really 
doing ? You are just one of those men 
in the Army and Navy who have let 
us people out here down. I want your 
name, and I shall report you when I 
get to Singapore.” 

My experiences to date and what I 
had been through had made me imper- 
vious to such unbelievable futilities. 
But I could not resist the mild retort, 
“Lf you don’t hurry, madam, I’m afraid 
it will be the Japanese General you'll 
be reporting to—here. And I should 
not address him ‘ Boy!’ ” 

After that it was merely a good joke 
to be admonished by another similar 
type of woman with a suitcase— 

“ Boy |” (I admit my rig was pretty 
‘chatty °; Gieves would have blush- 
ingly disowned it), ‘ take my luggage. 
What are you standing there for? I 
am not accustomed to carry my own 
luggage.” 
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On Tuesday night, 16th December, 
dropping with tiredness, head one 
gigantic ache, will-power alone staving 
off collapse, I returned to Singapore 
in the last of the steamers. Why we 
were not bombed [ do not know. We 
could only do eight knots, were crowded 
with passengers, and should have been 
a sitting target. 


Thursday, 18th December 1941-Sunday, 
18th January 1942. 

Odd jobs at Singapore were my lot 
for the time being. We were bombed 
most nights, and daily the Nips were 
coming closer and closer. It was a 
great relief to get away from ‘shore- 
side’ duties and to go to sea again on 
being appointed to H.M.S. Jupiter, 
one of the Eastern Fleet destroyers, on 
4th January 1942. Not that I felt 
fit to go, and it was a case of the 
willingness of the spirit triumphing 
over the weakness of the flesh. But 
in such cases Nemesis always eventually 
comes. 

I joined the Jupiter at Singapore, 
but quite soon afterwards our operat- 
ing base became Tanjong Priok, the 
port of Batavia, in Java. Any short 
time ashore, therefore, was spent at 
Batavia, where the ‘ atmosphere’ was 
as different from that at Singapore as 
chalk is from cheese. The warlike 
determination, the kindliness, the hos- 
pitality, the human understanding of 
the Dutch had to be seen to be believed. 

Sea-time was the maximum possible 

—patrols and sweeps in the Java Sea, 
convoying merchant ships in those 
waters, through Banka Strait (Bomb 
Alley we nicknamed it, for an obvious 
reason), through the Sunda Strait 
where stands the famous Krakatoa, 
and in the Indian Ocean. One day 
we achieved the destroyer’s crowning 
suecess—putting a Japanese submarine 
to the bottom and returning to Tanjong 
Priok with the visible, living proof. 
The heat was diabolic—worse in a 
destroyer than in a big ship. To the 
sun—we were working just north and 
south of the equator—we were no more 
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and no less than a metal box. Ojue 
could not touch any rail or stanchion 
that was exposed to its rays. I do not 
think it is exaggerating to say that 
there were many parts of the ship on 
which one could have fried an egg. 

Things became progressively worse 
at sea, particularly from the point 
of view of air attack. I remember - 
one morning we were escorting some 
large troopships to Keppel Harbour. 
We were closed up at A.A. Stations— 
mine was the after twin 4.7-in. guns— 
and tho Red warning had been on for 
some time. Suddenly three forma- 
tions of nine aircraft each loomed up, 
dropped their bombs from a great 
height, and made off. They scored no 
hits, but the sea around was a mass of 
waterspouts where the bombs fell. 
There must have been well over a 
hundred. The petty officer of my 
gun turned to me and said, “ Well, 
sir, after that experience I don’t think 
many on board will want their Kruschen 
this morning.” 

It is difficult to express the psy- 
chological effect of going ashore, when 
one could, at Batavia rather than 
Singapore. It was a change from un- 
wholesome unreality to healthy realism. 
Batavia is in a beautiful setting with 
mountains in the background. We 
used to have a meal and drinks at the 
Hotel des Indes, undoubtedly one of 
the best and pleasantest hotels in the 
East—a main building with a huge 
verandah and smaller houses all con- 
nected up with covered ways for pro- 
tection against the tropical rains. The 
one and only incongruous thing about 
Batavia, or so it seemed to me, was 
the unprepossessing ‘canal’ that ran 
through it, in which the natives 
‘washed ’ their laundry. 

We did a short refit at Surabaya, 
and there we had a wonderful time, 
the Dutch evidently being deter- 
mined to give a great reception to the 
only British man-of-war present. But 
that was merely typical of them. A 
more hospitable, understanding, kind- 
hearted people it would be difficult 
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to find. Surabaya is another delight- 
ful spot. Here again there was a 
European and a native quarter. It 
was a joy to the eye to see the Javanese 
sarongs and the dumpy native girls 
with the baskets on their heads. I 
have the pleasantest memories of the 
Simpang Club, a perfectly entrancing 
place with its tropical garden. It was 
indeed a sad day when we left Surabaya 
and the friends we had made there to 
resume our “eternal wandering and 
warfare of the sea” from Tanjong 
Priok. 

I find that memory is elusive concern- 
ing these times. And I made no 
notes. It seemed futile to do so. 
It has to be owned that mentally, if 
unconsciously, we developed a fatalistic 
‘sufficient unto the day’ outlook. 
The temporary tide of Japanese sea 
superiority was then so inexorably 
flowing that one’s ultimate fate seemed 
inescapable. All that a ship could do 
was to be of the utmost offensive value 
in the time vouchsafed her. 

A sad landmark was Sunday, 18th 
January. It would have been the Prince 
of Wales’ first birthday in commission. 
It marked the end of the hectic one 
year of life which I have been describ- 
ing. The remainder of the story must 
be regarded as a necessary postscript 
to make everything neat and tidy. 


Monday, 19th January-Friday, 27th 
February 1942. 

Memory, too, is elusive, because 
although I duped myself that 1 was 
better, I could not dupe Nature, who 
eventually claimed her due. All at 
once I began to find it increasingly 
difficult to carry on. My head, which 
certainly at one stage had given 
promise of clearing up, became one 
permanent ache, my nerves were a 
riot, temporary ‘ black-outs’ were fre- 
quent—so much so that the true state 
of affairs became apparent to all. The 
Captain sent for me one evening in 
his cabin, told me that obviously I 
was a sick man, and asked how did I 
really feel. 
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“ All right,” I replied—to give the 
lie to my words by practically * passing 
out ’ in front of him. 

That settled things for me. When | 
recovered his words were, ‘‘ Ashore for 
you, my lad. I’m sorry, but it’s 
obviously the only thing.” 

We were on the verge of sailing, so 
one more of our Bomb Alley trips | 
did, and then, on return to harbour, 
early in February was sont to the 
Dutch Military Hospital at Batavia, 
whence I was passed on to the Prin- 
cess Juliana Military Hospital at 
Bandoeng, inland down to the south, 

Thus the Prince of Wales bomb over 
my head was the indirect means of 
saving my life. For in the Java Sea 
action at the end of the month the 
Jupiter was lost, according to first 
reports, with all hands. 

On the train from Batavia I met a 
Dutchman who was kindness personi- 
fied. We got talking—like most of 
them he spoke perfect English—and 
on his learning where I was going and 
why, he said he lived just outside 
Bandoeng and would come and look 
me up in hospital. Not only did he do 
this, but he persuaded the Dutch 
Medical Officer to let him take me to 
his home, my ills being psychological 
rather than organic, reporting to the 
doctor every day. To that Dutchman 
and his wife I owe a debt of gratitude 
which can never be repaid. I had 
few clothes, practically no money. 
Not if I had been their own son could 
they have done more for me. May 
they not be going through too bad a 
time. I am carefully guarding their 
name and address, to be able to write 
to them when the war is over. 

Pleasant is an inadequate word to 
describe my time at Bandoeng—a 
charming host and hostess, a lovely 
house, a beautiful town. It is situated 
high up, in a hollow of the mountains. 
The European houses are modern ones 
of a type more nearly approximating 
to those at home than any [ had seen 
in the Far East. It was glorious, 
resting and lounging in the sun, going 
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by car up the mountain, through the 
rice paddy-fields and the tea, rubber, 
cocoa, and quinine plantations. In fact 
all of Java seemed lovely. From the 
sea particularly there was a charm and 
allure which never palled—the frothy 
white of the breaking surf, the golden 
sands, the green of the jungle, and the 
grey of the mountains in the interior. 
It is appalling to think that the horrible 
little ‘ yellow bellies’ are occupying it 
now. 

By the time I had been there nearly 
a fortnight things were looking very 
black. The Nips had entered Singa- 
pore Island on 7th February, and on 
16th February Singapore itself fell. 
Yet, believe it or not, here is an extract 
from Cecil Brown’s book, ‘Suez to 
Singapore,’ under date of 12th Feb- 
ruary. Brown was a star American 
reporter and fellow survivor with me, 
being official American war corre- 
spondent on board H.M.S. Repulse— 

‘Harold Guard of U.P. reports that 
Singapore’s fate will be decided in a 
matter of hours, while Yates M‘Daniel 
of A.P. says: ‘In front of the famous 
Raffles Hotel cars are depositing patrons 
for the daily tea and dance. Outside 
the cinema, people are queueing up to 
see Joel M‘Crea and Ellen Drew in 
“ Reaching for the Sun”.’ ” 

Already the enemy were working 
down from Palambang to the south- 
east tip of Sumatra, facing the western 
end of Java; they had taken Bali, 
the adjoining island on the east. It 
seemed obvious that unless I got away 
quickly I never should. I put this 
point of view to the doctor, who 
agreed. So, after regretful good-byes 
with my host and hostess, I went up 
to Batavia on Friday, 20th February, 
arriving just in time by great good 
fortune and with the help of another 
good Samaritan, a Captain R.N., to 
obtain passage in a merchant ship 
sailing the next day from Tanjong 
Priok for Colombo. 

I had neither time nor opportunity 
to"send my parents a cable, and they 
were quite unaware of what was 
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happening to me. As far as they 
knew I was still in the Jwpiter. On 
arrival in Colombo on Friday, 27th 
February, after an uneventful voyage, 
I sent one off immediately, but appar- 
ently again it took a long time to go 
through, and arrived too late to save 
my mother and father from days of 
agony. 
Over to you, Pa. 


Sunday, 1st March 1942. 

My invariable procedure on_ first 
arriving in the office every morning 
was to read a certain daily signal from 
the Admiralty which was sent during 
the night, when traffic was at its 
lightest. It was one of a pile of mes- 
sages which always awaited my arrival, 
and by reading them I became up to 
date with what had happened since I 
left the office the evening before. On 
the morning of Ist March I noticed 
that this particular signal was missing. 
I was ringing the orderly’s bell, to 
find out why, when the Captain of the 
Dockyard came into my room. 

““T am afraid some bad news came 
through during the night,” he said. 
“It looks as if the Jupiter has gone.” 
The dreadful news, of course, had been 
in the signal which purposely had been 
kept away from me. 

December the 10th all over again. 
This time with no alleviating features of 
numbers of survivors coming through. 
Inquiries by telephone to the Admir- 
alty over the next day or two gave no 
single ray of hope. To my wife and 
myself, ‘Junior’ had gone. In due 
course came the Admiralty telegram— 

‘From Admiralty. Deeply regret 
to inform you that the ship in which 
your son is believed to be serving has 
been sunk in the battle of Java Sea. 
He must therefore be regarded as 
missing on active service. Letter 
follows.” 

But it almost clashed with a cable, 
from the grave as it seemed— 

‘Safe. Invalided home. Colombo.” 

The place where and date handed in 
were cut out, as was the case with all 
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such cables from overseas. Was it too 
good to be true? Perhaps it had been 
sent off weeks ago and was referring to 
a state of affairs which subsequent 
developments cancelled. That was 
how our minds inevitably reacted. But 
I felt positive it was the uttermost 
good news. For, I said—and managed 
to persuade my wife—it obviously 
meant that ‘Junior’ was out of the 
ship before the Java Sea action, was 
out of her when he sent his cable, 
otherwise he would never have been 
allowed even to hint at Colombo, much 
less openly mention it. 

Then, a few days later, came another 
cable— 

** Homeward bound.” 

If ever two people knew that God 
was in His heaven, my wife and I were 
they. 

Over to you, Junior. 


Saturday, 28th February-Friday, 1st 
May 1942. 

I had to wait a fortnight at Colombo 
for onward passage home. No Service 
accommodation was available and I 
was sent to Mount Lavinia, a lovely 
hotel on the edge of the sea. Here, by 
taking advantage of the first real 
opportunity to relax, physically and 
mentally, I started the ‘cure’ which, 
I hoped, would soon restore me to 
health. Bathing, lounging, mild shop- 
ping expeditions—just doing relatively 
nothing—filled my day. 

In due course I sailed, retracing— 
but in such different circumstances 
—the voyage out. On Thursday, 30th 
April, I arrived at a United Kingdom 
port, and from the Admiral’s office 
there I spoke on the private line to 
my father at Liverpool. 

The steamer in which I did the final 
stage of my journeying arrived in sight 
of the Bar Light Vessel, Liverpool, at 
about nine on Friday morning, Ist 
May. Memories of my time in H.M.S. 
Warwick came back to me. The Bar 
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was our eagerly awaited homing land- 
mark of those, so far off they seemed, 
days. Soon the two Liver birds on 
the roof of the Royal Liver Building 
came into view, and at half-past ten 
we were edging alongside the Prince’s 
Stage under their lee. 

My parents were there to greet me. 
“* How are you ?” they shouted to me 
as, clad in dirty duffel coat, borrowed 
monkey-jacket, Chinese-made uniform 
cap, grey flannel trousers, and dis- 
gustingly pointed Colombo brown shoes, 
I gazed down on them and they looked 
up at their quaintly attired son. 

** All right,” I shouted back to them 
from where I was on the steamer’s 
boat-deck. 

“What was it like ?”’ Father then 
asked in a voice that all the ship could 
hear. 

“* Ghastly,” I answered emphatically, 
if not quite so vociferously. 

Thus I arrived back in England on 
May Day 1942—‘shell shock invalid’ 
survivor of H.M.S. Prince of Wales, 
‘near-casualty’ of H.M.S. Jupiter. 
The nostalgia from which, among other 
things, I had been suffering was no 
more. I was home—something which 
not so long ago had seemed a sheer 
impossibility, so close at hand just 
round the corner had death been wait- 
ing. What avery, very wonderful day. 

Survivor’s and foreign service leave 

. medical survey ... sick leave 
. another survey .. . three months’ 
shore service .. . 


** Now thank we all.our God, 
With heart and hand and voices, 
Who wondrous things hath done, 
In whom His world rejoices.” 


I prayed that by some miracle a 
certain number, at least, of my Jupiter 
shipmates might have been saved. 
The Japanese, I soon heard, had 
announced that the Captain was a 
prisoner of war. And it transpired 
eventually that for some that miracle 
did come true. 
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A MILD liking for the sinister, and 
a slightly adventurous past, lead me 
to disregard the warning of the oldest 
inhabitant that the carob tree was 
bewitched, in spite of its sugared 
horned pods or, perhaps, because of 
them. 

It was the sort of tree that a dryad 
might choose ; for twenty yards away 
over a terraced bank was a big swim- 
ming-pool umbrellaed over by two 
high dusty pines that harboured lively 
swarms of insects, birds, and winged 
creatures of the night, who battened 
on each other in perfect harmony with 
Nature’s law of economics. 

I do not wish to suggest that my 
disregard of the warning was indiffer- 
ence, for I am as sensitive to atmo- 
sphere as most people; but I have 
never been able to feel that the tree 
harboured any malevolent feelings 
towards me, although I sometimes 
got the idea that it meant to nudge 
my house right over on some evil 
winter’s night when such things happen, 
with the huge bent elbow which is 
thrust into the lintel above my door. 

The house is small. Two rooms 
built separately at right angles to 
each other ; a bathroom, and a lean-to 
kitchen ; the whole high above the 
orange grove that surrounds it, and 
shaded over by the carob tree. 

In the nine months I have lived in 
the house nothing has happened to 
disturb my serenity save the attempt 
of a gang of thieves to rob me. This 
could have been done with no material 
damage to me by simply walking 
through my ever-open door, but they 
elected instead to mount from the 
grove side up a wall, over a high 
balcony, and to break my window, 
at a time when replacement of any 
4 kind is a burning question, and loyalty 
forbids the Black Market. All they 
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got for their trouble, which I under- 
stand was a prolonged study of my 
movements for some weeks, were two 
boxes of Greek cigarettes, a reserve 
for some joyous occasion. 

What distinguished this theft was 
that the police came to warn me that 
it was to happen, either on that night 
or on the following night. They set 
pickets all round the place and 
instructed me to go to bed, which I 
did; to wake in the morning and 
find that the perfect crime really had 
happened; for the thieves had come 
and gone, to the confusion of the 
police, leaving no trace—perhaps the 
spirit of the carob tree had helped. 

Besides myself, two hoopoes braved 
the carob tree and made their nest 
under the eaves of my bedroom; 
doves have crept under the tiles, and 
doves and hoopoes fight each other 
and a tribe of bellicose bulbuls for 
right of place in the boughs. A tall 
pine tree has reared itself up from 
some depths below, and not being 
quite straight nods into the balcony ; 
here, too, doves have built their 
untidy nests. Thore is a cavern of 
some size under the house, said to 
connect with the tomb of Tabitha, 
who was raised from the dead by St 
Peter. The tomb is in a far corner 
of the property, and a long stretch of 
orange groves lies between it and the 
house. From the tomb passages are 
said to lead in many directions, but, 
I believe, more in imagination than 
in reality. 

The place belongs to the Russians, 
but latterly has fallen into the dis- 
repair that unfortunately has overtaken 
many once-splendid places. It is one 
of the holy sites for both Moslems and 
Christians, and once a year is the 
centre of interest in a great pilgrimage. 
Then it springs to life in spite of 
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decay and falling leaves. Ice-cream 
vendors cry their wares; stalls of 
fried liver, to be dusted at the last 
moment with salt and paprika ; fruit ; 
music ; swarms of people. The weeds, 
until this day nearly waist -high, 
disappear under the thousand feet that 
tread them; the lush kindliness of 
Nature vanishes. In the late evening 
the weary police direct the stream 
towards the big gate; the dust of 
the Bedouin village through which all 
roads home run rises high, a cloud 
covering the human river in full spate, 
and the Russian Garden sinks into 
oblivion for another long year. 

On every side there are trees, 
green things in a hot land; orange 
trees, date palms springing up, like 
masts out of a deep sea from ships 
a long way under. Pine trees and 
cyprus, sycamore, apples, all bound 
together with twisted grapes, gone 
wild, and by the blackened ancient 
door that shuts out the world, lean 
mulberry trees, to drop their ripened 
fruit on those who venture to pass in 
and out ; the slightest stir, the brushing 


of a dove’s wing, brings them down. 
There are more carob trees, but none 
so hoary, none so queer as mine. 


Perhaps weird shapes constantly 
pricked into the imagination form 
in the shadow of the tree, to stimulate 
local superstition and impart to it 
that atmosphere of crime for which 
the tree is famous. On rainy nights 
glow-worms are washed out of it, to 
wink to extinction on the paved path 
underneath. Leaves fall out of it in 
a constant shower; so an impression 
slowly grows of being overwhelmed if 
sweeping is delayed for a single hour. 
It is a glorious place in a hot country 
in’spite of the mould that covers every- 
thing put off, boots, clothing damp 
from bodily exertion—a hat. 

The Bedouin village is outside the 
walls, and camels sometimes pass 
naked and unbridled through it, crowd- 
ing the narrow walled way, moving 
as softly as cats on their split padded 
feet, their heads waving high in the 
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air. I felt distinctly small and helpless 
the first time they passed me to their 
feeding-ground, and I shrank quietly 
into the wall; but now I walk boldly 
enough through them, although [ 
confess to the feeling that a lowered 
head might take mine off, just retribu- 
tion for the burden which my world 
has put upon theirs. Their scornful 
eyes scan a distance immeasurably 
far, as far as the wide trade routes 
they follow. Contraband: what visions 
the word smudges on the imagination— 
visions of camels with slit and smarting 
humps, concealing the smugglers’ wealth 
as they tread the desert ways. There 
seem a dozen methods of burying 
contraband in the body of a camel: 
under great loads of fuel thorn, or 
hides, or grain; under a load of his 
own hair; down his long throat; in 
containers in his stomach. The camels 
in my world pause for a few days, 
and then we see no more of them for 
some weeks. 

A small variety of flying foxes nip 
off the ripening dates and carobs, and 
in season the night is startled by the 
thud of the long carob pods on the 
tiled roof. 

Jackals make the night interesting, 
their eldritch cry rousing that curious 
satisfaction which belongs to those 
whose feet have been set on tracks 
followed by caravans. The dustman 
of the desert, rendering unceasing 
service, but neglected by literature 
in spite of these social services, just 
as the toiling human dustman is 
neglected. But the jackals rouse 
poetry in me; they can never proclaim 
their presence too loudly, and they 
bring to me in the hot stuffiness of the 
summer’s nights cooler, more beautiful 
nights in Greece, with a splendid 
hunter’s moon, and the flash of falling 
stars. 

My work often leads me to Jerusalem, 
and there I have another house in the 
Russian community at Gethsemane. 
An enchanted spot. Occasionally I 
enjoy the life of those who live there, 
and fall under its spell. 
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Early in the year the old Arab 
watchman at Gethsemane was serious 
over the behaviour of the tortoises. 
He said they went against their own 
nature by drinking water. He was a 
man who dislikes the unnatural, and 
he assured me that he was filled with 
dismay. He said there was no reason 
for those tortoises to drink water ; 
their winter sleep had lasted longer 
than usual; later snows than even the 
oldest man could remember had swept 
Jerusalem and enfolded Tabor to his 
very feet. The plain dwellers, instead 
of raising their usual supplication for 
rain and more rain, wondered if a 
plea for the end of winter might not 
be more appropriate, and instead of 
parched crops the interest shifted to 
rust and worms. The unusual conduct 
of the tortoises took place soon after 
they had finished their winter’s sleep, 
and the spring grass stood high. The 
gardener voiced his dislike of the 
unforeseen in Nature as they trundled 
along ina hurry on their clumsy rounded 
front legs to every drip or trickle they 
could find: ‘‘ Storing for summer,” he 
growled. 

The Russian Garden at Gethsemane 
stands higher than the Franciscan 
Garden of Gethsemane—here there is 
a fine distinction. The two walls are 
split apart by a narrow rocky road 
leading to the acres upon acres of 
graves that are heaped over the hills, 
where little foxes whimper at nights 
on both sides of the brook Kedron, 
startling the dogs of both monastic 
orders to fury. They whimper in the 
olive groves on the far side of the 
Kedron which mount to the slopes 
covered with Arab graves lying before 
the Golden Gates. Under the shoulder 
of the city lies that darksome valley 
where the babies were fed to the 
insatiable flaming stomach of the 
fery Moloch. The graves of the 
Hebrews cross the Bethany road and 
sweep to the hill of Seandle. Thousands 
Upon thousands of graves; strata 
Upon strata of graves; the valley of 
dry bones; a feeling grows that the 
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very earth, chalk- white powder, is 
bone dust. 

There is none of the sensational 
growth that is displayed in the 
Russian Garden at Jaffa. The gardener 
at Gethsemane follows the tendency 
of the vegetation, and is a drier type 
than the wilder, more florid gardener 
at Jaffa. 

He shuts the gate at sundown, and 
leans from the wall watching the 
darkness, or the moon rise, until it 
floods the Franciscan church below, 
and softly silvers the whole face of 
the Jerusalem wall. He watches the 
slow growth of pine and cyprus, bent 
to the varying winds, sees to the 
pumping of the thin stream of water, 
keeps the white soil tidied along the 
edges of the paths that lead to the 
Russian church, a beautiful model of 
the best period of Russian architecture. 
He watched the tortoises, and then 
predicted the hottest summer on 
record, and I, in the chill of an early 
spring evening, was inclined to think 
that he stressed their unnatural con- 


duct too much. However, only time 


will tell. I watched him disappear 
through the dark slender trees on his 
final rounds, treading grass still wet 
and high, and then I retreated to the 
comfort of my small warm room to 
listen to the foxes crying, and in the 
early dawn, before cock-crow, to the 
Moslems at prayer raising their sup- 
plications, until the light brought the 
first flocks flowing behind their shep- 
herds to graze over the graves. 

Lately certain landmarks have dis- 
appeared from Gethsemane, for the 
level of the road was raised. This 
was done because of the accidents to 
man and beast which the increase in 
the traffic of these latter years has 
brought about. These accidents nearly 
all took place at the corner where St 
Stephen was stoned. The whole of 
that short stretch of road has a savage 
tradition, and so perhaps it is well it 
has been changed. 

Last summer over a thousand men 
swarmed over the condemned stretch, 
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tore it down and raised it up until 
the tomb of the Virgin sank still lower, 
and the Chapel of St Stephen could 
only be reached by a flight of stairs. 
It is said that a donkey a day died 
in the turmoil of that road-making ; 
for lorries continued to worm their 
way through the rising dust and falling 
debris. Cliffs were flung upon it; 
tombs of long ago unearthed, metres 
below the present surface. They were 
earthed up again, under the rising 
road. Olive trees were uprooted which 
had grown through strata laid down 
by the ages, extended on buried trunks 
the height of two trees, a long hard 
digging until the roots were finally 
uncovered. 

There disappeerod under that road 
the eyesore of Gethsemane. This was 
begun by the late Kaiser of Germany, 
as Germany’s contribution to that 
place. It was immediately in front of 
the Virgin’s tomb. The surrounding 
land was owned by the Greeks, 
Franciscans, and Russians, who would 
not sell, and, so the story goes, Germany 
resorted to an old Turkish law, and 
buried a ‘national’ on the coveted 
spot; the entire Consular Corps was 
invited to this funeral, and the place 
became the property of Germany. 
The Great War broke out before much 
of the building was up, and in the years 
that followed an Arab started a fruit- 
stall there for the convenience of the 
thirsty summer pilgrims who braved 
the shadeless road. 

This Arab was a man of parts. The 
beasts of the field sought him. He 
would say, ‘‘ I have a word for snakes,” 
and at this word people were astonished 
and not a little afraid to see the reptile 
twirl in the dust or lie still. The 
building disappeared under the road, 
and now pilgrims refresh themselves 
under the lean pine trees that are 
grouped to one side of the new road. 

Beggars swoop on the unwary along 
that road; for the new road has taken 
on this tradition of the old. In a 
moment the ‘blind’ see, some inner 
eye spotting the victim from afar; 
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the pursuit is relentless and bitter in 
its quality, and maimed children, 
hopping like ‘ wintered birds,’ add to 
the flurry and fright of the hunted. 


‘People have been done to death on 


that road; purses snatched ; but the 
beggars from the Beggary of Jeru. 
salem, crouched in ambush, surpass 
everything. 

In summer there is the glow of fire- 
flies and the peace of locked gates; 
the hourly boom of the Franciscan 
bell, a stone’s-throw from the Kedron, 
a stone pitched by hand; but the 
gentle insinuation, perhaps born of 
desire, suggests that stones in those 
days were flung from a sling of David 
and not by hand, and that such a stone, 
flung from such a sling, would certainly 
have been thrown from higher up, 
perhaps from the terraces of Russian 
pines, otherwise it would have nearly 
reached the Golden Gates. It is only 
a whisper, @ surmise—wishful thinking. 

One morning in the early spring, 
when the last snow was said to have 
vanished, I left my room at Geth- 
semane and started out for the Dead 
Sea. I meant to explore the site 
of the grave of St Mary of Egypt, 
that place where the lion leapt from 
the dunes, to the bewilderment of the 
startled monk who had found her dead 
body. The lion scratched a grave-and 
buried her in it, and then leapt again 
to the stark cover of the rolling sand 
before the monk had recovered his wits. 

The Jordan was in full spate and 
had flooded the banks. I could only 
stand disconsolate with my feet em- 
bedded in mud which swept on every 
side in curved waves so formidable as 
to daunt the Greek fishermen who 
owned the boat I had intended to 
take. A few women left over from 4 
large camp which had assembled for 
the Blessing of the Waters looked at 
us across the mud. Some of them 
had the famous Jordan rose, a boil 
which lasts a full year. 

On the advice of the fishermen, 
taken reluctantly, I left St Mary of 
Egypt for another trip, and retraced 
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my way to Jericho, that town of fierce 
and terrible taxi-drivers and _ inn- 
keepers, but where the ravens which 
fed Elijah still forgather to cluster 
nightly in the trees. They are more 
like rooks than ravens. 

Thwarted by the mud I turned to 
the south end of the Dead Sea, and 
the wild beauty of that journey more 
than compensated for the innkeepers 
of Jericho. Here was a sea that had 
known no sails; a sea without traffic ; 
for since man first traded there was 
nothing to bring and nothing to take ; 
a sea that had seldom seen the shade 
of wings; where no fish swim; a 
dead sea. There were no lively settle- 
ments along the shore, where in the 
burning heat of summer the smaller 
creatures of the wild hibernate and 
sleep away their discomfort. Strange 
fruits grow there. The bitter cucumber, 
which some people think may be the 
fruit of Sodom, because of the dust 
which flies like smoke from it. It is 
supposed to be a drastic purge, perhaps 
one of the strangest in the world; for 
the Bedouin declare the most efficacious 
way of using it is to boil the skins in 
water and then lower the heels in it! 
Calotropis procera, the Dead Sea Apple, 
is far from being the symbol of death 
as in Europe, but it is looked on as 
the giver of life, the pregnant maker. 
It has a thick milk-white juice which is 
tubbed on sterile mares and women. 
A white fluff flies away when the ripe 
pods crack open, carrying the seeds 
far before parachuting them to their 
final planting, which may again mean 
the biblical ‘smoke and ashes.’ There 
is a Rose of Mary, used in the same 
way as the Flower of Mary on Athos, 
to help women in childbirth. 

The wilderness of Judea runs to the 
tablelands of Edom, which in turn 
rise up to the mountains of Moab. 
It is a troubled, broken land, and so 
rolling that I got the weird impression 
that it was really in motion, still 
being stirred as it appears to have 
been formed, in a supernatural storm ; 
the curious lull in the bottom of the 
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storm; soundless, awful, full of 
majesty, and such a colour as is seen 
nowhere else. Here the world is 
suddenly stripped of all visible verdure, 
if it ever grew, until suddenly the green 
of ancient Zoar springs out of the 
stillness, something alive, vivid, like 
a bird’s song. Zoar, the little city of 
the plains, just where a footpath 
called a road falls out of a cliff. Zoar 
has remained until this day, and 
staring at its vividness I knew why; 
for sweet, soft water in a thin stream 
runs through it to make the only 
oasis in all that arid country. In 
Zoar I saw the haven in which the 
winters might be tempered for my 
own declining years, for here snow- 
storms would never sweep, and the 
winter sun bring the warmth of an 
English July. 

This was the edge of Lawrence’s 
country, and Bedouins who remem- 
bered him well herded their brood 
camels in the well-watered flats round 
Zoar. Thousands of camels moved in 
every direction, and the men who 
herded them believed that one day 
Lawrence would return, coming per- 
haps by the trade route from Arabia, 
as they had come, or from the high 
mountains of Moab. A man who 
worked for him voiced this belief 
as he led us to his tent to give us 
camel cheese. He was a simple man, 
product of the wilderness, and he 
believed that boats had feet like 
wading birds; for he had never gone 
to the coast. His women brewed hot 
sweet tea of herbs for us. Some of 
these women were slender and young, 
others ageing, and, like many of their 
Furopeaa sisters, resorted to art, and 
reddened their hair to the admired 
fashionable tint by a shampoo in 
camel’s urine. 

These people know the wilderness, 
and could not starve in it. The cheese 
was of the quality that endures a 
hundred years, as diy as sandstone, 
the best iron ration I have yet seen; 
for a piece the size of a walnut will 
sustain a man. They talked of the 
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wilderness, and jars of camel’s milk, 
like cream, stood in front of us. 

The desert they came from is covered 
with a mesembryanthemum, with 
flowers like a daisy. Like many 
desert plants the flowers have the 
peculiarity of shutting up over the 
seeds when they dry off, and only 
open to drop them when they are wet. 
So the women scoop threshing-pools 
among the plants, and throw in the 
dried flowers when they are gathered. 
Then they pour water on top of them, 
and the nature which rules the desert 
does the rest. The petals unclasp, and 
all the women have to do when the 
water evaporates is to throw away 
the flowers and gather the seeds from 
the pans. This seed is then pounded 
into a desert bread, decidedly an 
acquired taste, bitter, but sustaining. 

We watched the curiously coloured 
martins of the whitish dun of the 
country dipping their wings in the 
stream that flowed out of Zoar. The 


Bedouin told us how a rich man is 
one who can sleep for twenty hours 
a day, and a poor man is he who 


can only sleep for twelve; for so are 
riches judged. Wives were to be had 
for about £30 each, or if one counts 
by the exaggerated prices due to the 


war twenty wives and a tenth could. 


be bought for one Palestinian pig. 
Over the crisp salted flats of mud 
Lot fled from Zoar to the Mount of 
Sodom, which once was the bottom 
of the Dead Sea, but now dominates 
it across @ narrow strip of shore... Zoar 
must have been uncomfortably flat 
and near the sea for one who had 
just been through Lot’s experiences. 
Before the mountain we could see the 
little border police station perched on 
a peaked hill beyond a wadi. We 
could see the police busying themselves 
with crouched camels, while the Arabs, 
with dignified indifference to the search 
for contraband, squatted or stood like 
statues. They seemed as immovable 
as the rocks and points of sand we 
must climb over to reach them. They 
had come from Arabia, over wastes 
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that are roadless, but only as the seg 
is roadless: The waves of sand are 
stirred as water is by wind, the trodden 
ways are step by step, and stone by 
stone, and a man’s life is in his hands 
as he travels. The sun is guide, or a 
star, or the wind that carried the 
pillar of cloud by day, or the fire by 
night. Along that same way some. 
times come escaping Yeminite slaves 
from Yemin, the State which still 
holds its doors shut to the outer world 
and is loath to let its people go. Lives 
would be forfeit at once if they were 
caught. 

I was with a Russian geologist who 
had spent twelve years in the place, 
and looked on it as a geologist’s para- 
dise. He pointed to the place he 
believed the scouts sent out by the 
wandering tribes had reached, and 
filled with despair had turned back 
with the message that the “ land would 
eat the people.” 

High in cliffs overlooking the place 
was a chapel, perhaps the last outpost 
of the Crusaders, perhaps the lonely 
cell of some hermit of that period; 
for broad Crusaders’ crosses had been 
carved generously all over ceiling and 
wall. The floor sounded hollow when 
we stamped, as if a high arched ceiling 
might be there. In the opposite cliff 
a few yards away a fall of earth un- 
covered two niches, with the skeleton 
of a man in one. 

The geologist had not always worked 
alone ; his colleague was an English- 
man who had gone to the place long 
before him, but who had been shot 
some two years ago in the wadis on 
the edge of the wilderness of Judea. 

“Why ?” 

“To try a bullet; who knows?” 
His shrugged answer brought a quick 
vision of a slow-moving stooping figure 
interested in the earth on which he 
trod, and of the fingered hand hidden 
somewhere near itching to ‘try the 
bullet.’ So it is in the desert. 

This same Englishman, I was told, 
believed in the theory that Sodom was 
overwhelmed by the sudden bringing 
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together of the vast deposits of sulphur 
and bitumen that are there. To back 
this theory the geologist told me that 
only four or five years ago Arabs 
brought in the news of a new upheaval 
that was causing their world to tumble 
about their ears. The Englishman had 
gone off to investigate and had found 
it to be true, but he was unable to 
get very near because of the fumes 
of evil-smelling gases which filled the 
valleys. The whole country is in- 
grained with explosives. The Dead 
Sea is the earth’s deepest fault, and 
rus from Syria to Ethiopia, so that 
even a slight earthquake could have 
brought about that upheaval which 
caused Lot to flee from Sodom to Zoar, 
and from Zoar to the Mount of Sodom. 

We visited the cave where the 
Ammonites and Moabites were begotten. 
It is known locally as the cave of 
Sheik Lot, and is deep in the Mount of 
Sodom. It is a large cave, funnelled 
through the mountain to the sky. 
The sides ruffled waves of rock-salt, 
weathered by the action of water and 
wind. Part of the journey into it is 
taken on hands and knees. 

Outside, near the cliff’s edge, stands 
Lot’s wife. I must confess here to 
a pang of disappointment; but, I 
reflected, nowhere in the Scriptures is 
she described as anything but a pillar 
of salt. It is only in the imagination 
of children that she takes on the 
generous rounded contours of a woman’s 
form, but in reality she is a high slab 
of rock-salt split from a greater ridge. 
That the wife of Sheik Lot has miracu- 
lous powers all the world round, the 
Dead Sea and beyond will tell you. 


Flocks and herds, light and lively - 


enough to reach her over the broken 
edges of high cliffs, have licked her 
base through all the centuries, but 
she has never grown less, and one 
generation after another in long pro- 
cession finds her unchanged. 

The Bedouin say that the wife of 
Sheik Lot was a good woman, but 
that Lot was an exceedingly bad man. 


Gthey say: One day a holy prophet 
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came to the cave of Sheik Lot, and he 

sat in the shade of the doorway and 

rested. Sheik Lot ran to his wife and 

told her to prepare meat for the guest, 

but his wife answered that they had ° 
no meat. 

“Take the dog and kill him,” said 
Sheik Lot, ‘‘ and prepare the meat.” 

The wife was horrified; for it is a 
sin to serve dog’s meat to a man, and 
she refused. 

Sheik Lot took the dog himself, and 
killed it and cooked it, and then he 
placed it on the table before the holy 
prophet. 

The holy prophet rose up in wrath 
and struck the table with his stick, 
and the living dog leapt from the 
dish of meat, to the horror and con- 
fusion of Sheik Lot. Then the holy 
prophet told Sheik Lot that he would 
be punished for ever, that his wife 
would turn into a pillar of salt and 
remain for ever with her child in her 
arms and the dog crouched at her feet 
to remind all women of the good she 
did on that evil day; for it was no 
small thing to brave the anger of 
Sheik Lot. 

Looking up from the narrow shore 
that lay between Mt. Sodom and the 
Dead Sea, the pillar of salt which 
had surrounded itself with tradition 
and legend through the ages looked 
little likely to stir imagination, or to 
stimulate romance. There was nothing 
about it to suggest the stories that 
are woven into it, nothing to suggest 
mystery, and I wondered at the 
tremendous happening that had 
stamped everlasting memory on that 
spot, and in the minds of the wandering 
tribes, a memory which time could not 
smudge out, as strong as the place 
impulse of migratory birds. Behind 
me was the Dead Sea, edged with 
the little houses of the Arab salt- 
gatherers; they were built of blocks 
of rock-salt. Over my shoulder were 
the wide mud-flats which must be all 
that remains of the flats on which were 
the cities of the plain. Those cities 
had vanished and no sign remained ; 
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only the wife of Sheik Lot, split from 
the ridge of the mountain, and looking 
forever across the wide stretch of 
plain and sea to Zoar. She was part 
of the mountain, but the centre of 
story, not only for the wandering 
people, but for the people of all 
countries; as I looked a little black 
goat, strayed from some hidden dam, 
skipped to the ledge, bent his head 
with a quick movement and started 
to lick the salt. 

Two weeks before I had come across 
another story of Lot in the Monastery 
of the Cross, near Jerusalem. It was 
new to me, and there may be others 
who do not know it. The story is 
illustrated in paintings on the wall of 
the fourth-century chapel which is 
dedicated to the grave of Adam, from 
which the tree of the Cross is said to 
have grown. 

When Adam was dying he remem- 
bered with bitter longing the Garden 
of Eden, and Seth went to plead with 
the Angel to let him return in death. 
This was refused, but the Angel gave 
Seth three seeds from the Tree of 
Knowledge. Seth put the seeds under 
Adam’s tongue. A strange tree grew 
out of the grave of three different 
woods—cedar, cyprus, and pine. The 
tree remained stunted until Lot’s day, 
and then the Angel told Lot in a vision 
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to go to Jordan and take water to 
water the tree. 

Lot went three times to the Jordan, 
but each time demons met him on the 
road and overthrew his water. Finally 
in despair he sat by the roadside 
crying that he would die before the 
tree was watered; but the Angel 
appeared and told him that he had in 
reality watered it with the sweat of 
his labour and with his tears. After 
that the tree grew until it was exceed. 
ingly tall, and Solomon cut it down 
when he was building the Temple. 
It was too big to fit anywhere, and was 
finally laid down as a bridge over the 
Kedron. When the Queen of Sheba 
was about to enter into Jerusalem she 
got off her ass at the Kedron and 
wept and bowed before the tree. She 
said— 

“This is the Tree of Salvation, 
which has grown from the Tree of 
Damnation; for only so can mankind 
be saved.” 

And she refused to set her feet on 
the tree. Solomon then took it up, 
and it was laid away in store until the 
Crucifixion. 


While I recalled this story the 
caravan at the little police station rose 
from its knees to its feet, and faced the 
road to the tablelands of Edom. 
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“ ANIMAL, VEGETABLE, OR MINERAL?” 


BY FRANCIS HAYLEY BELL. 


THis story is one that has no 
ending ; that is to say, no dénouement, 
or—to use the opposite, which means 
the same thing—no satisfactory tying 
up of its ends. These must remain 
loose and incoherent until the day 
when Britain shall turn to the East 
and march again in Malaya that she 
lost to the enemy for just so long as 
it must take a man to deal with one 
foe at a time. But then; then, when 
the silence of Japan’s occupation of 
the country is broken at last and we 
can get back to find what mischief 
they have made among all the properties 
so long in their power, it will be seen 
juss what was the particular interest 
that Tolland’s affairs and his estate 
had for the Japanese, and what they 
did about it when they had the chance. 

Tolland was a planter, a rubber 
planter in Johore in the years that, 
seen to few, were bringing steadily 
nearer to us the second Great War 
that was to affect Malaya rather more 
deeply than did the first. The son 
of an Indian Forestry officer, Tolland 
used to say that vegetation was in 
his bones and planting of some sort 
from the beginning his destiny, and 
he bemoaned the fate that brought 
him to it only too late for the great 
days of rubber when planters could 
make fortunes rapidly, though few, 
indeed, seemed to keep them for long. 

“ Rubber ?”’ said Tolland. ‘“‘ Every- 
one is planting it today. The whole 
country is a forest of rubber! Yet 
the only way to keep it going seems 
to be this unnatural invention, control 
of production. There is no money 
in it now. What a difference from 
the day when a man awoke to find 
& fortune in the avenue of Brazil 
suphorbia that he had planted across 
his coffee estate because, he thought, 
it made a pleasant shade tree! No,” 





he went on, “what I should have 
taken up was mining, particularly if 
my life was to be cast in this wonderful 
country. We don’t begin yct to know 
the possibilities we have within these 
Malay States, hidden under their 
hundreds of square miles of primeval 
forest and jungle. I should have gone 
in for mining engineering ; prospecting, 
I mean ; not just the mechanics of tin 
working.” 

And that would bring him to another 
theme on which he held strong opinions. 

“The people who do know some- 
thing about the mineral possessions of 
Malaya are, of course, the Japanese. 
Apart from tin, which has been known 
of for centuries, they are the only ones 
who are actively mining anything here ; 
iron, for instance, and aluminium ore. 
And I believe they know of much more 
that they keep to themselves for the 
present. They are eternally nosing 
about up-country: technical men, 
posing as botanists, collectors, timber- 
buyers, what not. No chances too 
small for them; no work too hard. 
If it isn’t mining possibilities it is 
military knowledge they are after. Or 
both.” 

But what more Tolland thought of 
the silent, purposeful little men of 
whom he was so aware need not detain 
us today, who also now know those 
things to which few gave ear at the 
time. And Tolland, after all, had 
more reason for his suspicions of 
Japanese than most residents in the 
country. He had seen more of the 
race than from the rides of a Malayan 
estate under the protection of the 
British Empire. In his earlier days of 
apprenticeship to his trade he had 
on his father’s advice travelled in 
several of the planting colonies of the 
Far East, such as the Dutch East 
Indies and the Philippines; and ir 
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the latter had spent a considerable 
time on plantations studying the 
treatment of various plants. In Min- 
danao and the adjacent islands he 
had seen the Japanese at close quarters. 
There is no enforced limit to immigra- 
tion in the Philippines, a country of 
roughly the same extent of arable land 
as Japan, which country has, however, 
five times the population to support ; 
and in Davao already twenty thousand 
Japanese had settled and were still 
swarming into the country. Chinese 
also enter in vast numbers wherever 
they are allowed ; but somehow, in their 
quiet natural way of settling down, 
they do not give the impression of 
purposeful intent that the Japanese 
convey, while they are entirely inno- 
cent of the spying proclivities that seem 
inborn in every Japanese. From those 
early days the very words Japanese 
barber or photographer denoted the 
spy to Tolland. From his time in 
Davao he came away with the germ 
of an idea that, though it took years 
of experience of his new country 
to develop into a practical plan, was 
almost worthy of the Japanese them- 
selves in the secrecy of its design. It 
was this scheme that took Tolland one 
day in to Singapore to see his friend 
Wu Bao, a Chinese merchant. 
Singapore River on its last mile to 
the sea winds its way, a sinuous defile 
between houses of early colonial days, 
as it were purposing to display, down 
long, foreshortened perspectives, the 
old walls and gable-ends of faint 
green or spattered blue beneath the 
uneven, lurching roofs of toast-coloured 
tiles whose shelter has been long since 
abandoned by European settlers. On 
verandahs and terraces can be seen 
through their vase-shaped balustrades 
of jade porcelain, gardens of shrubs 
and creepers that sprout, too, from 
crevices in the walls right down to the 
first floor where a narrow roofing, 
green-tiled, juts out over the arcade 
that runs the length of Boat Quay 
Street. From innumerable windows 
project long bamboo poles that blazon 
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in the sunlight bright jackets, skirts, 
and pants of every colour and size, 
transforming the street by distance to 
a banner-hung vista. Below are the 
open shops displaying earthenware and 
vivid pottery, marvellously attractive to 
a first glance; shops selling hoes and 
hooks and chains and anvils and iron 
rice-boiling pans of immense size; 
shops selling charcoal, and _ shops 
offering nothing, apparently, but a 
few bunches of red tallow candles, 
And here and there are more important- 
looking establishments around which 
the flies buzz over heaps of sugar 
sacks, and the smoky scent of raw 
rubber fills the air. And up and down 
the creek lie moored, side by side, the 
heavy junk-like cargo boats, the sur- 
prised goldfish-like eyes in their bows 
fixed upon the wharf above them as 
though dubious regarding what strange 
cargo may be coming to them. 

Here, on Boat Quay, at the corner 
of Tew Chew Street, Wu ‘Bao lived. 
The room into which you stepped 
down under the great horn lanterns 
splashed with scarlet characters denot- 
ing, under a different hong name, that 
he was a Dealer in All Kinds of Goods, 
Foreign and of Our Own Country, was 
of that sort offering nothing for sale ; 
nor did it more than display, in jars 
and open bowls or against the wall, 
specimens of spices, woods, rattans, 
and wild gums pleasant and curious of 
savour from up-country forests. With 
these scents mingled the sweet, pene- 
trating reek of thread-fine Szechuen 
tobacco from Wu Bao’s silver water- 
pipe, which he smoked incessantly, 
emptying and blowing through noisily, 
and refilling again and again as he 
stood listening smilingly to the other. 

““ Wonderful forethought on the part 
of Nature,” Tolland was saying, 4 
lump of the resin in his hand, “ pro- 
viding, so long ahead and so liberally, 
too, for the wants of gum-chewing 
Americans. I wonder how many 
distinct varieties of forest tree there 
are in these Malayan jungles. I once 
counted over thirty in sight within 4 
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But come 
now! What about my suggestion, 
Wu, old friend? You have had long 
enough to think it over; what do you 
think of the scheme ? Will you join 
me?” 

Wu grunted a Chinese equivalent of 
ahem and laid down the pipe the better 
torub his face all over with both hands ; 
then sat down and leant closer to 
Tolland, speaking in, from him, a low 
voice. His speech was something more 
of the pidgin and contained many 
words of Malay, but may be rendered 
here into English for convenience. 

“T have thought,” he said. “ This 
abaca, what you call Hemp of Manila, 
grows nowhere else in the world with 
the same effect. It has been tried in 
China, in Hainan Island. This is, 
however, certainly more like the climate 
of the Philippines. If you, as you say, 
are convinced that certain soils and 
districts in Malaya are equally suitable 
for its culture, and this, with your 
training, you should know, I am agreed 
to go in for it with you and make a 
trial, and I think the capital can be 
found without difficulty. But we 
should both clearly understand this 
much first. It must be kept secret, 
for several reasons. First, it must 
be done on a big scale from the very 
beginning, even as a trial. If it is a 
failure, that is no great matter. But 
should it be a success we must be in a 
position to seize the market and hold 
it, for others will try early to follow 
our lead. It may be difficult to obtain 
enough land for this and to clear it 
with secrecy. Then there is this, which 
I know you already recognise. The 
production of Manila rope hemp is 
entirely in the hands of the Japanese. 
To get roots in sufficient quantity in 
Luzon will be difficult indeed. To 
succeed in cultivating it here in Malaya 
will mean, perhaps, something more than 
the struggle with natural forces .. .” 
(Tolland interrupted.) ‘Oh, I know. 


very small circumference. 


I, too, am not afraid of the Japanese. 
But, they have their methods; and 
our Malay or Madrassi or even Chinese 
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cultivators and workmen may be 
influenced. Be sure they will stop 
at nothing to prevent Malaya cutting 
in to the fine monopoly that they 
have of Manila hemp rope, famous 
throughout the whole world. But 
after all, the first and greatest difficulty 
will be to get the plant away from 
them.” 

“That, of course, will be your part 
entirely,” said Tolland. ‘ And if your 
Chinese friends over there cannot 
manage it, then no one can, and the 
scheme is impossible indeed. An 
immense amount of root will be 
wanted. For secrecy about the experi- 
mental plantation I am not greatly 
concerned. It can be given out and 
will look—to most people at least—to 
be an ordinary banana estate; we 
will put in pine-apple too, for a blind. 
And, anyway, the land should be 
well off the beaten track. And for 
Japanese action here, I quite under- 
stand we shall have to be prepared ; 
but I think we can deal with that 
if I can get the Government interested 
in the experiment. The point now is: 
can we put together enough capital 
for me to take it up with Government 
and get a definite allotment of land ? ” 
And with that the two went into close 
and long conference calling for refer- 
ence to many Chinese account books 
and a great clicking of the abacus 
under Wu’s agile fingers. 

It was late when they walked to 
the door, well satisfied with the arrange- 
ments they had come to, these two 
strangely contrasting figures: the 
Englishman, tall, spare, and rugged 
of countenance, sunburnt with twenty 
years of work in the open ; the Chinese, 
sleek, with face unlined, his fat hands 
still caressing the water-pipe. Stepping 
out into the evening sunlight, a short 
stocky figure was seen coming down 
the quayside ; a round, expressionless 
face wearing tinted spectacles turned 
towards them as he went past. Wu 
Bao bowed, and the Japanese did the 
same, almost crouching in his thorough- 
ness. A faint indrawn hiss and wide, 
B 
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mirthless smile completed the saluta- 
tion, and he was gone. 

“Who is that?” asked Tolland, 
himself an up-country man. 

“Mr Nokuma, the photographer,” 
replied the Chinese. ‘‘ Curious, too ; 
1 never see Japanese on Boat Quay ; 
they keep to their own district, mainly 
in Middle Street.” 

‘An omen, perhaps!” laughed 
Tolland ; but that was a word beyond 
Wu Bao’s knowledge of English. 

The following months were a time 
of alternate anxiety and annoyance 
to Tolland, in whose hands lay the 
preparations for their campaign locally. 
Coming and going from his own estate 
and visits to the Department of 
Agriculture in Singapore Island, again 
and again he came to Wu Bao with 
stories of frustration, delay, and 
stupidity encountered. The Depart- 
ment, he said, seemed determined not 
to see the need for a certain secrecy ; 
a score of clerks of different races 
were handling the affair; every Jap 
in Malaya must know all about it 
by now. Opposition was being offered 


to his request for a substantial allot- 


ment of territory, and_ ridiculous 
suggestions about the appropriate 
district were put forward. They 
would never get started at the present 
rate. But in his Chinese friend the 
more impatient Westerner found some- 
thing of another sort: that calm 
repose that is the bequest of a hundred 
generations schooled to lifelong 
patience. With Wu lay the even 
more delicate task of obtaining the 
plants and conveying them out of 
the country in the face of very certain 
opposition and of considerable danger. 
Without doubt he, too, was experiencing 
delays, disappointment, and _ right- 
down failure. But of this he showed 
no sign whatever, nor did he indulge 
his partner or himself with such tales 
of misadventure. His round amiable 
face evinced no sign that he was being 
thwarted in his steps. Full of encour- 
agement to the other over his complaints 
he merely smiled and shook his head 


when asked for news of progress on the 
other side. 

“ Getting is getting,” he would say, 
“If can’t get one way there is trying 
another. Not necessary to worry.” 
He went further, into a homily unusual 
with him and perhaps designed to 
change the subject. ‘“‘And do not 
call them Japs,” he said. ‘“ You will 
be calling me a Chinaman next! 
Japanese are Japanese and a Chinese 
is a Chinese. Nothing is gained by 
contemptuous reference even to an 
enemy.” Tolland gazed at him, 
astonished, for a moment; but then 
recognised the call upon his self- 
control, perhaps dignity. In their 
different fashions they loved each other, 
these two men; Wu admiring the 
intense activity in the Englishman, 
the—not so usual—quick esteem for 
worth in men, no matter of what race 
or degree; while Tolland, from their 
first meeting, years before, had been 
atsracted by the philosophic poise of 
the Chinese, his outlook on the world, 
infinitely reasoning and reasonable. 

And very shortly after this the luck 
seemed suddenly to change. Engaged 
one morning in his room at the hotel 
working upon the figures of the land 


appropriation he was hoping to obtain, | 
and the contingent time and labour | 


of clearing the jungle for planting 
when the root fibres should be available, 
Tolland was summoned to eall at once 
at the Government Offices. 


Land Commissioner led the way to a 
the whole of one side of the room. 


as large an allotment as you may 
need here, just over the border into 


Pahang, for your—er—experimental : 
7 Tollan 


plantation, Mr Tolland, if it is suitable 
regarding soil, water, and so on. The 
clearing will be very considerable, it 
all being forest, aa you see; but no 


There 7 
among his stumbling-blocks of the — 
Agricultural Department he was sur- | 
prised to meet an officer of the Head- | 
quarters Staff whom he knew slightly. | 
After a few minutes of small talk the | 
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doubt you will go about that more or 
less by degrees.” 

“ But it’s right in the middle of the 
Ulu,” cried Tolland. ‘“‘ How on earth 
is one to get there through all those 
miles of jungle ?” 

“That is why we wanted you to 
come up today. To tell you, very 
confidentially, that Government is 
about to construct—has already, I 
may say, commenced to construct—a 
road, which in time may be followed 
by a branch of the railway. Here is 
the trace. It starts at Batu Anam and 
will run for over a hundred and fifty 
miles through the jungle to join the 
important east-west road across the 
peninsula from sea to sea. In short, 
it is something of a strategic road. 
Major Elstrey here will explain better 
than I can.” 

And here the soldier took up the tale. 

“ Frankly, Mr Tolland, the military 
authorities are not averse, for several 
reasons, from an opportunity of having 
certain of this area occupied by the 
tight people and under Government 
control.” He came over to the map. 
“Presuming you take up this land, 
here, and here, on both sides of the 


- projected road, and particularly, please 
9 note, here, on the rising ground at the 
vbour | 


base of Simbuni (this is Mount Simbuni) 
it will serve to keep others, who might 
not be so—so neighbourly, at more 
than arms’ length from that particular 
spot. I may say that a very con- 


q siderable area is being nominally ear- 
; Sur | 
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marked for your trial plantation— 
whatever that is. Now you will gain 
this potential field of enlargement ; and, 
of course, the road, which will soon be 


use to you. You will be asked to agree 


and, in short, there 
it is!”? 

And, in short, this was the end of 
A visit 
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experiment as any he had considered, 
and the Government’s offer was clearly 
one that was well worth accepting. 
And it was not long after the final 
arrangements had been made that 
Wu Bao came round to Tolland’s 
hotel, the quiet satisfaction on his 
face manifesting, before he spoke, 
that his side of the work also had 
been successfully accomplished. The 
coveted fibres lay snugly within the 
godown behind Boat Quay. 

Major Elstrey was able to look 
back with considerable satisfaction 
from some months later upon the 
arrangements made for the security 
of the new road, all of which had 
originated entirely with himself, no 
other authority in the cology being 
unduly interested in the master. As 
staff intelligence officer the Major was, 
of course, from time to time bothered 
with information and suggestions from 
outsiders regarding spying. In his 
own mind, as he would tell you, he 
had small belief in this rather Holly- 
wood subject. ‘There is nothing to 
find out here that any coolie of a dozen 
races couldn’t tell anybody,” he would 
say. ‘‘Gun-sites and all that, yes! 
But let the Japs know of them. All 
the better! Id rub their noses in 
them.” A busy man, he had little 
time for such will-o’-the-wisps ; seldom 
out of his office, where he was thoroughly 
well informed on the course of events 
concerning the Abyssinian crisis, and 
kept his files up to date on recent 
changes in commands of the Route 
Armies in China. In short, the real 
business of Intelligence: plenty of 
information and statistics to pass 
round in periodical Reports that proved 
you were really at work. This 
‘spy-seare’ business, that all sorts of 
unprofessional people could, and did, 
take a hand in, was usually rather 
tiresome. But there had of late been 
too many stories from planters and 
others that the Japanese were securing 
what might be tactical sites, and, to 
be sure, Mount Simbuni would, after 
all, rather command the new road 
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and an important river-crossing lying 
on its route. So he had, on his own 
initiative, taken up the matter with 
the land authorities, with the result 
above related. He had early reason to 
approve his foresight. He noted an 
unusual interest (reported to him by 
the Land Commissioner) shown in the 
new north road; and his observing 
mind was not deceived by the indi- 
viduals of no particular standing who 
immediately filed applications to take 
up land in the neighbourhood for 
rubber. He instructed that the Land 
Office should be as dilatory as possible 
in dealing with these petitions while 
he watched to unmask the Japanese 
who obviously lurked behind. There 
is no doubt that when he turned his 
mind to a matter he did so wholly. 

At the same time, some hundred 
miles away, Tolland was also watching 
daily, and not a little nervously, for 
any evidence of Japanese interest in 
the new venture. Months had gone 
by of the hardest work and organisa- 
tion. Already, in the face of that 
greatest of difficulties, lack of means 
for removal—and even of adequate 
space for the dumping—of cut timber, 
a large area had been deforested in the 
middle of the jungle, the ground cleared 
of roots and prepared for planting. 
And it was not until this space had 
been opened up that Tolland became 
conscious of Gunung Simbuni that, 
looming as no more than a distant hill on 
the horizon from where the jungle had 
been entered, now, in the wider view, 
stood out over the ring of forest trees 
around the clearing as the great 
mountain that it was. So this was the 
point dappui that had been the means 
of grantimg them their land! And 
Elstrey also would be watching for 
signs of Japanese activity here, though 
on quite other grounds than their 
own anxiety. They should be well 
guarded ! 

“We will get Major Elstrey down 
here, Wu, and explore Simbuni. Let 


us encourage this Government concern 
in our welfare |” 
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So it was that, when the new road 
had at length hacked its way through 
the forest to the estate, there set forth 
one morning a small party consisting 
of the soldier, Tolland and Wu Bao, 
and the local pawang (or tracker, 
medicine-man, and hunter), preceded 
by two of his men with parangs with 
which to cut their way through the 
denser undergrowth. A couple more 
Malays followed with food and light 
camping equipment. 

From the level surface of the plain 
Simbuni heaved a magnificent head 
and shoulder nigh five thousand feet 
above an endless sea of tree-tops. Not 
thus, however, to free herself from that 
close-knit texture of greenness. Step 
by step, as the party progressed, at 
first on gently rising ground, steepening 
at length to almost cliff-like ascents, 
the massed surge of the forest followed, 
obeying the jungle’s first law, no inch 
of sunlight unused; no space of air 
untenanted by something. Quartering 
the ground in stately precision of 
interval the smooth straight stems 
uprose a hundred, a hundred and fifty 
feet, boughless and intent ; to spread, 
out-branching, at the surface, a tree 
at last. And thus was the whole 
mountain ceilinged and shrouded to 
the peak, so that at no point could 
any view of the country below be 
obtained. 

There was no path, it seemed ; even 
the usual track of wild things. Through 
a long morning they struggled upwards, 
the parangs chopping and slicing 
ahead. A strange stillness held the 
forest, the usual cry of baboons and 
crashing in the undergrowth of larger 
beasts being entirely absent. The 
pawang replied shortly to Tolland’s 
question, that animals did not like 
the hill, from which fact it had got 
its names, being known by some as 
the Lonely One and others as Simbuni, 
The Mysterious. After a meal in the 
middle of the day they went on, now 
through a depressing welter of fallen 
tree trunks, age-old, that must be 
scrambled over; a matter none t00 
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safe, since many were rotted away 
within and crumbled beneath their 
weight or burst into powder or slimy 
water that warned of creeping things, 
though none were seen, not even 
leeches. 

It was in an ill-judged,leap from 
one of these great boles to what 
appeared to be level ground that 
Tolland fell with the sickening pain 
of a turned ankle. Bandaging it up 
with a wet compress, and with the 
aid of one and another of the party, 
he struggled on for a long time until 
they reached the shoulder of the 
mountain. But there, after a rest, it 
became evident that he could not go 
on, nor did he care for the thought 
of descending again that slope with 
its steep, crevasse-like ravines. None 
the less he felt that with a really long 
rest the ankle would be well enough 
to walk on, and he begged the rest 
of the party to go on to the summit ; 
he would stay the night on this pleasant 
and fairly level limb of the mountain. 
And this, after some protest from Wu, 
and after seeing him comfortably 
settled under his light bivouac shelter, 
they consented to do. A pity to waste 
the morning’s hard work, as Elstrey 
said. 

It was a trifling matter to Tolland 
to sleep thus alone out in the open, 
and to one of his mind the circle of 
grasses and foliage that lay around 
him was a living library of interest. 
It was warm and the ground beneath 
him dry. Thinking of the heavy dews 
of early morning he lay on the blanket 
and placed over his body the thin 
waterproof sheet. He lay back con- 
tentedly, his thoughts running on his 
hemp experiment . .. the hopes of 
Government interest ... Japanese... 

In that silent, motionless temple 
sleep came early, yet with a later 
indefinite uneasiness that slowly 
deepened as the hours went by; 
calling and calling, as it seemed, for 
his attention. That his dreams should 
follow the course of his latest conscious 
thoughts was nature. That the opposite 
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could happen: that he should at 
last awake bringing with him from 
those dreams suffering . . . torment, 
that he had conceived in sleep, was a 
horror that he lay and fought with 
for long; unbelieving; striving to 
return to the dream state; to confine 
it there. He heard his own voice 
say on what he had been uttering in 
his dream; angrily, yet with a note 
of terrified appeal, it rang through the 
woods around— 

“Nonsense, I say. Bosh! Foerch, 
the damned Dutchman, was long ago 
proved a liar.... Antiaris Toxicaria 
is utterly harmless to man or beast. 
The Upas tree is no more deadly to 
life than ... Oh God / What is this ? 
I am paralysed |!” 


To the group that bent over the 
bivouac next morning the signs of 
what Tolland must have gone through 
in all those long hours were unspeak- 
ably shocking. Evidences of his 
struggles between what appeared to be 
recurring attacks of cramp or partial 
paralysis were shown in the wrecked 
shelter under which he had slept, a 
torn waterproof sheet, and the con- 
dition of the ground around his bed. 
But, worst of all, the man appeared 
to have aged twenty years in the night, 
his hair grey, though that, perhaps, 
might be mainly dust from his con- 
tortions; his face lined and deadly 
white. What had happened! For 
they could get little out of the unfor- 
tunate man himself that gave the least 
clue. Semi-delirious, he babbled now 
of this Upas tree—which to Elstrey 
was a half-heard fable of a tree in 
Java under which no animal life could 
subsist; a myth used in literary 
quotations—then cried out again that 
he was going blind, blind / 

While the Malays, silent and expres- 
sionless in the presence of what was 
to them something of the supernatural, 
something Evil, were weaving together 
a kind of litter in which to carry 
him down the hill, Wu and Elstrey 
suggested and sought for signs of snake, 
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or, it might be, some kind of virulent 
insect. The pawang shook his head 
at these suggested causes, but, wooden- 
faced as his men, offered no alternative 
theory. There was but one thing to 
do: get him down out of this and to 
civilisation and medical care as quickly 
as possible. So, the pawang leading, 
seeking more negotiable descents for 
the bearers, they came at last to the 
plantation, near where they obtained 
a lorry on the new road, and so, by 
later ambulance, reached Singapore and 
the hospital. 

It was many days before the doctors 
would say a word about Tolland’s con- 
dition or prospects of improvement. 
One thing was evident to both Wu Bao 
and Major Elstrey who called daily 
for news. His illness was something 
of a puzzle to the faculty ; for doctors, 
both civil and military, came from all 
sides to view the patient, and gathered 
in groups in the corridors discussing 
thesymptoms. For there, in a darkened 
room, lay the gaunt shadow of a 


man who but yesterday, as it were, 
had been a powerful and healthy 


creature scarcely knowing the touch 
of sickness. 

But turn we now to the more cheering 
subject of success in the clear vindica- 
tion of Major Elstrey’s theories regard- 
ing Japanese and the new road. He 
had now been for himself to the spot, 
and was competent to judge the 
tactical value of that spur jutting out 
from Mount Simbuni and to deal with 
any illicit attempt to gain a footing 
there. About this time Mr Nokuma, 
the leading photographer of Singapore, 
well known to him from the fact that 
he photographed all the regimental 
groups and not a few of the works in 
progress in the island, came up to 
him on one of these occasions at 
which the Major happened to be 
present. 

“Very sorry for you,” began Mr 
Nokuma ; this being more the stereo- 
typed Japanese form of apologising for 
troubling his hearer than any particular 
distress on his behalf. ‘‘ Ah-h-h, Mr 
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Tolland is very ill. Very sorry to hear, 
Perhaps that estate not healthy, 
Malaria. Very pitiful. I have friend 
wishing to buy land there. So I am 
anxious. Perhaps not buy now. Very 
water, perhaps. I hear you have been 
to see Mr Tolland estate. Mr Tolland 
to go home to England? ’Hss-s-s, 
Very sorrowful.” 

That was all; for Elstrey did not 
encourage the conversation. But was 
there an exulting gleam behind that 
basilisk eye ? Would the next move 
be an offer from somewhere to take 
over this estate which was as yet not 
even planted ? 

Tolland’s condition had eased con- 
siderably under medical treatment, 
and, in particular, his state of mental 
terror had given way to something of 
exhausted resignation by the time his ~ 
two friends were permitted to sit with | 
him and talk over the calamity of ten 
days back. Yet what he had to say 
in a whisper was little less confused 
than had been those terrible gasping 
cries of his when they first found him. | 
All he could tell them was that, on 
going off to sleep, feeling as sound in 7 
health as he had ever been in his life— © 
though, it was true, more, perhaps, ” 
than ordinarily tired with that long © 
climb and his sprained ankle—he had © 
awakened to find himself, as he believed, | 
bleeding to death; with agonising | 
cramps in his back ; @ growing power- [7 
lessness in all his limbs ; and, above all, © 
a kind of slipping, or loss of control, 7 
mentally. As the daylight came he 7 
found, gradually, in waves, his eye- 7 
sight going. ... ‘‘ Not darkness,” he | 
whispered. ‘“‘ That, after all, is a kind | 
of sight. Worse than that. Nothing! 
Nothingness! Oh, horrible!” He — 
smiled faintly when Elstrey spoke of J 
his ravings about Upas trees. That, 
of course, was disordered imagination 
following on rather long meditation on 
botanical subjects. But what, after 
all, could have caused ... And again 
the endless what, what ? 

But now, at last, the doctors: grave, 
sympathetic, but uncompromising. Mr 
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Tolland’s condition was serious ; most 
serious. Such and such might be the 
ease, and this or that a contributory 
cause. But the patient was, in short, 
dangerously ill; though there was 
prospect of his rallying, under treat- 
ment, sufficiently to go home. Oh yes ; 
home to England at once, out of this 
climate. The diagnosis? Leuccemia. 
That ? Well, it was a condition in 
which the white corpuscles in the 
blood multiplied enormously—in Tol- 
land’s ease, already some thirtyfold. 
Causes ? Well, various, but complex. 
So sudden a prostration certainly 
unusual, but might derive from a life 
of hardship together with an especial 
susceptibility attributable to intense 
exhaustion and exposure. Recovery ? 
Ah! Very little prospect of cure ; 
could not hold out hope of more than 
six months. 

“What ?” cried Wu Bao, aghast. 
“To die?” 

Another of the surgeons broke in— 

**Unless, of course, some com- 
prehensible origin, some specific cause 
for this sudden collapse .. .” 

And so back to his room, to talk 
cheerfully of the prospects of his trip 
home, to which they found him already 
resigned. But for Wu Bao it was a 
vision of the end of things. That 
morning, on starting from his house 
to come to the hospital, he had met 
Nokuma the photographer again on 
Boat Quay Street. The Japanese 
had heard, he said, that Tolland must 
go home, and offered his sympathy. 
Wu had not believed it then, but here, 
now, was the confirmation. If Tolland 
were indeed to be leaving Malaya it 
must be an end to their proposed 
experiment. He himself would never 
have the heart or the practical know- 
ledge to continue with it. Was it this, 
perhaps, that the Japanese was after ? 
He had been very interested to know 
just where it was that the planter 
had lain that night, and Wu Bao had 
wearily described the spot. Yes, no 
doubt that was what the Japanese was 
With Tolland out of the 
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country—now, it seemed, not to come 
back—the hemp planting scheme would 
come to nothing. A simple solution, 
after all, from the enemy’s point’ of 
view. 

But elsewhere the while, far away in 
an atap hut in the Pahang jungle, 
there was working a possible answer 
to the whole riddle, followed up, for 
what it might be worth, by the affection 
and loyalty of a humble retainer. One 
morning as the date for Tolland’s 
departure homewards was approaching, 
Wu Bao being seated at his bedside, 
the nurse came in to say that a Malay 
wanted to see the patient. He called 
himself a pawang, she said, and would 
not go away though she told him a 
native could not be admitted. 

“Why not ?” said Tolland irritably ; 
“he is my friend.” And the pawang 
had entered resplendent in new tunic 
and sarong for his pilgrimage to his 
twan. In Malay to Tolland and Wu 
he told of how a country friend of his 
—so he called him—had become greatly 
interested in his story of the strange 
malady of Tolland after sleeping upon 
the ground in the neck of Gunung 
Simbuni. This man who, for reasons 
of his own, did not wish to be 
known to Europeans, was, in fact, a 
Portuguese half-caste “very wise in 
jungle matters,” said pawang ; among 
other things something of a mining 
prospector. He had given the pawang 
a piece of paper which he said the 
English tuan would understand; and 
he drew out from his pocket and handed 
to Tolland the paper. On it was written 
one word only: Pitchblende. 

For some moments Tolland gazed 
at the word, puzzled, Wu Bao looking 
over his shoulder, the Malay hunter 
standing watching both. Then the 
planter’s face changed; he struggled 
to rise to @ sitting position; his very 
voice showed new life. 

“* But I know something of this,” he 
cried. ‘‘ Pitchblende. Great heavens ! 
Could that possibly be an answer ? 
Radium. Radium! Could it be that, 
in exceptional concentration perhaps, 
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and acting upon a body physically 
weakened, debilitated, the salts, min- 
erals, whatever they were, of radium 
could have the effect of .. .” 

The nurse came in again. She was 
clearly put out at the kind of visitors 
to Tolland. Here was a roomful of 
‘natives’ coming together. ‘‘ A Jap- 
anese gentleman was outside, wishing 
to call upon Mr Tolland,” she said. 

Tolland and his partner looked at 
each other. Both were thinking 
quickly. Radium! What was the 
value of radium—to everyone? Was 
it not something inestimable, some- 
thing beyond mere price? Was this 
the explanation of another mystery, 
perhaps ? 

Mr Nokuma entered, smiling, bow- 
ing. The nurse had reason. It was a 
rather strange assortment of peoples. 

Some time he took to express his 
sorrow at Tolland’s misfortune; at 
the news he had heard that the English- 
man was about to go home to Europe. 
The planter was lying back, eyes fixed 
upon him, no answer but a soundless 
movement of the lips. The Chinese 
partner and a Malay stood silent and 
grave on either side of the bed. ‘“‘ He 
had a friend,” he continued after a 
time, “who was desirous of starting a 
rubber estate upon the new road, and 
it had occurred to him that if possibly 
the two partners were considering 
abandoning their banana plantation 
upon Tolland’s departure, they might 
be willing to dispose of their rights to 
him—for his friend, that is.” The 
Englishman appeared to be striving to 
answer, his lips still working. ‘A 
generous price would be forthcoming,” 
went on Nokuma, “ assuming that the 
present holders induced the Govern- 
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ment to endorse the change of owner- 
ship.” . 

Tolland was beginning to speak. 
“For rubber,” he was whispering, 
** you would be requiring only the level 
ground on the plain, no doubt ? ” 

Nokuma interposed quickly: ‘ No. 
The high ground would be particularly 
required for residential purposes. His 
friend had been explicit upon that 
point. They would need all the hill 
land.” He repeated this in Malay. 

The Englishman was rising slowly 
to a sitting posture. The Malay came 
forward and placed his arm around him, 
holding him up. 

_“ Particularly the neck of Gunung 
Simbuni, perhaps? The shoulder of 
the mountain.”” The voice was stronger 
now. ‘“‘ Then know, Mr Nokuma, that 
this land is not for sale—to anyone. I 
am going home to get well. In a short 
time, in a very short time I think, I 
am coming back to use my estate, 
including all Mount Simbuni, Mr 
Nokuma.” Into the voice, that was 
strengthening strangely, a certain sar- 
casm, a note of deliberate insolence 
had entered. Tolland did not know— 
how should he ?—that he was speaking 
to the next Civil Governor of Singapore. 

“No, Mr Nokuma. Nothing for 
your friend, please tell him. And 
nothing for you!” 

The Japanese looked at the three 
faces before him, and, with a low 
hissing bow, he moved towards the 
door. 

“Very sorry for you, Mr Nokuma.” 
Tolland was determined to get it in 
before him. 

**T am very sorry,” said Mr Nokuma, 
“ for everybody.” 

And the door closed behind him. 
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THE DUTCH IN DESHIMA. 


BY H. CAREW. 


A FEW years ago I related in 
‘Maga’? how the Japanese, exasper- 
ated by the arrogance of the foreign 
priests, expelled first the Spanish and 
then the Portuguese, until at last on 
that August day in 1640 the fearful 
warning, set up over the heads of the 
Portuguese envoys and their followers, 
finally closed Japan to foreigners for 
more than two hundred years. Almost, 
but not quite! The Chinese were still 
permitted, under severe and humiliating 
restrictions, to carry on a limited trade 
with Nagasaki; but then the Chinese 
were @ neighbouring Eastern race and 
had been the inspiration of so much of 
Japan’s civilisation and culture that 
the unwisdom of shutting them out 
entirely doubtless made its appeal to 
the wiseheads of Tokugawa administra- 
tion. So quite apart from the Chinese 
it is with the curious little exemption 
made in favour of one Western race 
that this article proposes to deal. 

The Portuguese and Spaniards had 
been found wanting—very much so— 
in Japanese eyes. Their object had 
been to impose their religious beliefs 
as a preliminary to conquest, and if 
they engaged in trade it was no more 
than a side-line to further their religious 
ends. The Japanese wanted the trade 
—that was profitable, and there were 
astute commercial minds in the country 
even in those days when trade as such 
was looked upon as the most degrading 
of human occupations. But of the 
religious methods of the foreigners 
they had had more than enough, and 
as after repeated warnings it had been 
proved that those two priest-ridden 
nations could not, or would not, divorce 
trade from religion, the fiat went forth 
that they must go, and so they went 
with much bloodshed and tribulation 

to all concerned. 


1 “The Closing of the Gates.” 
2 “* The Shogun and the Pilot.” 


The English started a trading station 
in 1613. Through the good offices of 
Will Adams? they had the priceless 
offer of a site, to be of their own choos- 
ing, in or near Edo, which would have 
given them an enormous advantage 
over the Portuguese, Spanish, and 
Dutch who were over eight hundred 
miles away in Nagasaki and Hirado. 
But the English Captain, John Saris, 
who was an arrogant and masterful 
man, early conceived a deep distrust 
of Adams (the usual distrust of the 
newcomer towards the old resident), 
and, just. because Adams had recom- 
mended it, Saris refused the offer and 
decided to establish himself in far-off 
Hirado. One cannot help but wonder 
what might not have happened if 
Saris had been far-sighted enough to 
accept that offer. Given competent 
management far removed from the 
scenes of Portuguese and Spanish arro- 
gance and blunders, and right under 
the eyes of the Central Government, 
the Japanese would have gained an 
entirely different conception of the 
value of foreign trade, and the country 
might have remained open after all 
with who knows what difference to 
world history of the past three hundred 
years. But no, the fates and Captain 
John Saris ordained otherwise, and the 
English station came into being in 
Hirado. Right from the beginning 
the enterprise was but a half-hearted 
one. It prospered mildly for a few 
years, then languished; and in 1623, 
after a life of no more than a decade, 
folded up its tents and departed un- 
honoured and unsung. It is impossible 

not to feel that a great opportunity 

was lost. 

* Remained only the Dutch. They 
, had first come to Japan in 1600, an 
ge of their great East Indian 
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ventures, and were granted a very 
generous permit to trade by the Shogun 
Ieyasu. They settled at Hirado mainly 
for the reason that the Daimyo of that 
district was well disposed towards all 
foreigners, having prospered greatly 
from their trade. Now the Dutch 
differed from the Spanish and Portuguese 
in that they had no religious axe to 
grind. First and last they were 
traders. Doubtless if a cloak of religion 
had served to foster their commercial 
ends they would have been willing 
to display it, but as it was very evident 
that any alien religion was now 
anathema, the Dutch were quite pre- 
pared to bury all their religious opinions 
in discreet oblivion for the duration of 
their stay in Japan. 

The Japanese found them easy to 
deal with after the Portuguese and 
Spaniards in that they were always 
willing to oblige and to defer their own 
opinions to those of their hosts, thus 
showing that even in those days the 
principle that “the customer is always 
right’ was not unknown. The limit 
of co-operation was reached in 1638 
when they responded to a request 
from the Japanese to assist in the 
subjugation of the Shimabara Rebels, 
who were mainly native Christians, 
with the loan of a large ship and many 
cannon, thereby earning for themselves 
much obloquy from the rest of the 
Christian world. 

In spite of all this mutual back- 
scratching, however, the time inevitably 
came when the Japanese asked them- 
selves the question, “And now what 
are we going to do about those Dutch ?”’ 

The English had gone by their own 
volition, the Spanish and Portuguese 
painfully by way of the stake and the 
cross, so it was but natural that the 
isolationists should be in favour of 
making a clean sweep by getting rid 
of the Dutch as well. We can picture 
long and earnest consultations in 
exalted official circles in Edo on this 
highly controversial topic. No doubt 
there was an execution party, an 
expulsion party, and a party of 
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toleration and _ prudence. Most 
probably what finally turned the scale 
in favour of allowing them to remain 
was the feeling that a tiny loophole 
of intercourse with the Western world 
might not be amiss (“‘ After all, those 
Western barbarians do appear to 
possess many useful things’’); but 
that the loophole should be a very 
tiny one indeed was decided in no 
uncertain fashion by the chiefs of 
the contemporary Gestapo. Oh 
yes, they had a Gestapo in Japan 
in those days, and a very efficient 
organisation it was too; so that is 
one branch of culture to which the 
Germans cannot make any claim for 
originality. Finally, it was decided to 
send a Commission to Hirado to 
investigate the lives and habits of 
the Dutch, with full powers to decide 
on their fate. 

So the Commission, headed by a 
high official well known for his intoler- 
ance and dislike of all things foreign, 
came to Hirado, and the Dutchmen 
found themselves confronted by a 
major crisis. The main object of the 
Commission was to find out whether 
the Dutch were either openly or 
secretly carrying on any religious work. 
They were examined and _ cross- 
examined again and again to see if 
they could be trapped into some 
damaging admission. Their personal 
possessions, buildings, and trade goods 
were all scrutinised with relentless 
thoroughness, but the Japanese failed 
to find anything of a religiously incrimi- 
nating nature. All appeared to be 
going well when some busybody drew 
the inquisitors’ attention to the date 
on two newly built warehouses which 
had been inscribed in accordance with 
the Christian calendar (a.p. 1641). 
The Chief Commissioner, who was 
desperately anxious to find something 
which would give him a chance to 
exercise his very wide powers, picked 
on this heretical date at once; and it 
might have been fatal to Dutch hopes, 
if not to their lives, had not their 
leader, one Caron, been a man of 
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quick decision and prompt action. 
Without giving the Japanese time to 
jraw up death-warrants or any such 
mpleasant documents, he immediately 
ordered the crews of the Dutch ships 
to demolish the buildings, the task 
ing completed overnight. By the 
morning the offending structures had 
vanished, and after such a convincing 
gsture of good faith the Chief 
(ommissioner could only give his 
reluctant consent for the Dutch 
t remain. But it was pointed 
wut to them (with that cynical 
politeness for which the Japanese are 
famous whenever they happen to be 
top dog) Hirado is but an inconvenient 
place in which to trade; moreover, 
the harbour is unsafe, so we think it 
will be better for you to move to 
Nagasaki. Well, there was no option 
about it ; they had to go whether they 
liked it or not, but they were not by 
any means ill-pleased. Nagasaki was 
a much larger and more important 
trade centre with a splendid harbour, 
and with the Portuguese and Spanish 
no longer there they would have the 
tire foreign trade of Japan in their 
hands. The future must have looked 
very promising when, on the 2lst 
April 1641, they packed up and started 
for Nagasaki. 

We can picture their feelings then 
when on arrival they were directed to 
oss the little bridge leading to the 
tiny island of Deshima, and heard the 
gates slammed and locked behind them. 

Deshima was an artificial island, at 
the far end of Nagasaki harbour, which 
had been built specially for the con- 
inement of the Portuguese during their 
last few years in Japan. In area less 
than three acres, separated from the 
nainland by a narrow creek spanned 
by a wooden bridge, and surrounded 
by a fence twelve feet high topped with 
& cheval-de-frise, it was nothing else 
than a prison. Standing within the 
fence the Hollanders could see little 
more than the sky above and the earth 
beneath their feet, and there they were 
fated to remain prisoners for over 
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two hundred years. It must have 
appeared a very bleak prospect at the 
beginning, and how they and their 
successors and descendants ‘ stuck it” 
for so long is a lasting testimonial to 
the doggedness of Dutch character 
and the profitable nature of the 
Japanese trade. 

We are lucky in having a very vivid 
account of their life from the writings 
of Englebert Kaempfer. Kaempfer 
was a German physician who entered 
the service of the Dutch East India 
Company and spent two years in 
Japan in 1690-91. He was an energetic 
writer and a singularly observant man, 
and during his brief stay he not only 
wrote for posterity the best account 
of the daily life of the Dutch colony, 
but also a history of Japan which, 
considering the very limited oppor- 
tunities for study and the many 
obstacles deliberately placed in the 
way of observation and learning by 
the fanatically secretive Japanese, is 
remarkably accurate. He returned to 
Europe, bringing back successfully all 
the notes which he had collected during 
his stay (no small feat this in itself, 
considering the meticulous care with 
which every departing foreigner was 
searched), but died before he had time 
to get his book published. At the sale 
of his effects all his manuscripts and 
notes were acquired by Sir Hans Sloan, 
who had them translated into English 
and published in London in 1737. 
The continental editions only appeared 
a few years later. 

At the time of Kaempfer’s visit to 
Japan the Dutch had already been 
established in Deshima for nearly 
fifty years, so it is safe to assume 
that they had settled down and were 
as content as they were ever likely 
to be in such depressing quarters. 
They were not actually ill-treated, but 
they did suffer from every studied 
form of humiliation which the Japanese 
(past-masters in the art of inflict- 
ing upon others those slights and 
insults which the spirit of Bushido 
makes unendurable to themselves) 
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could think of. Thus, heading a long 
list of things verboten on a notice-board 
at the gate of Deshima, we find a very 
terse injunction that only women of 
easy virtue will be admitted. 

Before telling of the restrictions 
under which they had to live and trade, 
it may be interesting to glance at the 
conditions of the governance of Naga- 
saki in that land where the long arm 
of the Shogunate made of each man 
an Ishmael unto all his fellows. Naga- 
saki did not come under the rule of 
any of the local Daimyo, but was 
what might be called a Crown City 
governed direct from Edo. There 
were three Governors, two of them 
constantly in residence and the third 
acting as liaison Governor in Edo, 
where after six months he would be 
relieved by one of the other two. 
Kaempfer tells us that the salaries of 
these Governors (paid, of course, in 
rice) were small, but the perquisites 
of office were so considerable that 
they could have been wealthy men in 
a few years, except for the very con- 
siderable sums which they had to 
disburse in presents to the Shogun 
and in bribes to the high officials of 
Edo in order to retain their posts. 

The two in Nagasaki missed no 
opportunity of trying to double-cross 
one another, and to creep into the 
better graces of higher authority in 
Edo by devising new and ingenious 
methods for the greater humiliation 
of the Dutch, but at times they found 
it advisable to co-ordinate their intel- 
lects to defeat the machinations of 
their colleague in Edo, who, taking 
advantage of his proximity to the 
fountain-head, would try to improve 
his own lot at the expense. of the two 
in Nagasaki. Collectively they had 
other trials as well—to quote Kaempfer. 

“That so many affairs of great 
importance should not be left entirely 
to the good management and fidelity 
of the Governors, which would be 
inconsistent with the maxims so mis- 
trustful as that of the Japanese, the 

Court hath made ample provision 
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that their actions and conduct should 
be narrowly watched. This is done 
by a person who resides in Nagasaki 
in quality of Daikwan or Imperial 
Factor. And lest he, too, should be 
won over in time to the interests of 
the Governors, or willingly overlook 
any of their false steps, it hath been 
thought proper to put a check likewise 
upon him, for which purpose orders 
have been sent to all the lords of the 
several provinces in Kyushiu, that 
they should command their residents 
in Nagasaki immediately to acquaint 
the Court with whatever occurs remark. 
able. So many precautions make it 
impossible either for the Governors, 
or for anybody else, to attempt any- 
thing, but what the Court, by some 
means or other, would be immediately 
acquainted withal.”’ 

So taking one thing with another it 
cannot have been much fun to be a 
Governor of Nagasaki during the latter 
part of the seventeenth century. 

So far we have only touched upon 
the problems of the uppermost stratum 
of Nagasaki officialdom, but it must 
be understood that the same thing 
was happening all the way down 
through the innumerable grades of 
official society, with the difference 
that each succeeding downward step 
increased the difficulties of the 
individual in inverse ratio to his 
decreasing importance, and for this 
steadily rising load of discomfort 
and anxiety the Honourable Officials 
could only find one outlet on which 
to vent their spleen—the Dutch! 
So now let us look at some of the 
things the worthy Hollanders had to 
put up with, beginning with the pre- 

cautions which were taken to prevent 


any leakage of men, materials, or | 
information into or out of the island. | 
There was a guard-house, manned © 


night and day, at the bridge over the 
creek. There was another guard-house 


also with twenty-four hour a day 


service in the centre of the island 
itself. There were water police con- 
stantly patrolling in boats round 
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Deshima, and posts in the sea bearing 
fearsome notices threatening all manner 


of penalties to trespassers. Even the 
drains which carried the sewage of 
the island into the sea were constructed 
with right-angled bends at several 
points so as to prevent any surreptitious 
messages being floated out through 
these unsavoury channels. The height 
of precaution indeed ! 

There was @ commandant in full 
charge of the island and all buildings 
and persons resident thereon. This 
functionary was directly responsible 
to the Governors, but there were a 
few spies to keep an eye on his activities 
as well. The domestic servants held 
a watching brief to spy on every action 
of the Dutch, and to report anything 
they considered suspicious to the 
competent authorities, of which there 
were many. These servants were 
changed once every month so as to 
run no risk of their cultivating any 
feeling of affection towards their tem- 
porary masters. To discourage the 
Dutch from learning Japanese there 
was a squad of official interpreters 
(Kaempfer complains that their know- 
ledge of the Dutch language was most 
indifferent) much larger than necessary 
who had to be paid by the Dutch. 
Their food and other necessities could 
only be bought from approved vendors, 
who took advantage of their privileged 
position to overcharge them out- 
rageously ; this in some measure to 
recoup themselves for the ‘squeeze’ 
which they had to pay the Com- 
mandant and his satellites by whose 
favour they held their appointments. 
When the ships arrived they had to 
be unloaded and loaded by Japanese 
labour engaged in redundant quantities 
by the Commandant, who charged the 
Dutch at least twice what he paid 
himself. 

The goods which they imported were 
subject to a heavy tariff, and then 
could only be sold under strict official 
supervision to an approved ‘ring’ of 
traders who had bought their privilege 
from the officials. Similarly Japanese 
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goods to be exported could only be 
bought by the Dutch from appreved 
suppliers, and here again the officials 
came in for a substantial picking. In 
spite of all this petty control and 
interference the Dutchmen ‘ stuck it’ ; 
so we can only assume that the gross 
profits of their trade must have been 
enormous to allow of such overheads 
and still remain sufficiently remunera- 
tive to compensate them for the horrible 
life they had to lead. 

When the ships arrived increased 
precautions were taken. Everybody 
on board was immediately put under 
strict guard. The rudder and sails 
were fastened up and sealed, all 
small arms and ammunition were 
taken on shore, and the ships searched 
meticulously from truck to keel to 
see that they carried no contraband, 
and, above all, nothing which bore 
any possible relation to the proscribed 
and hated religion. Letters to the 
resident Hollanders were scrutinised 
with particular care, while from the 
captain down all members of the crew 
were stripped to the skin and searched 
before they landed, and at that they 
were only allowed into Deshima. The 
cargo was taken in through the water- 
gate and placed in warehouses of which 
the Commandant held the keys, so 
that the Dutch were not even masters 
of their own property. But there 
are many little nooks and crannies 
in a ship in which small articles of 
value can be secreted with very little 
chance of discovery, so that a good 
deal of smuggling did take place, 
particularly in amber and coral, of 
which the Japanese are very fond. 

On one occasion while a ship lay 
in Nagasaki there was a little tragi- 
comedy which well illustrates the 
extremely suspicious minds of the 
Japanese and which might easily 
have had serious consequences for 
the Hollanders. Every night and 
morning the Dutchmen, both on 
board ship and in Deshima, were 
counted just to make sure that none 
of them had escaped. Well, one night, 
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after the count, one of the sailors had 
the misfortune to fall overboard, 
unseen by any of his mates, and was 
drowned. The count next morning 
showed one Dutchman short, and then 
there was the devil to pay. They 
were all put under close arrest and 
cross-examined for hours, and all 
the officials, both high and low, were 
busy chasing their own tails and 
suspecting one another of complicity 
in the escape of the missing man. 
From one stage of suspicion to another 
was but an easy step, and it was not 
long before all the Japanese were 
firmly convinced that the escapee, 
instead of being a Dutch sailor, was 
nothing less than a Portuguese priest 
who had adopted this method of 
getting back into Japan to spread once 
more the hated dovtrine amongst the 
simple natives. The thought of having 
to report an occurrence so _ horrible 
to Edo was enough to make even the 
haughty Governors tremble in their 
sandals, while, in view of the very 
efficient way in which they were 
watched, any attempt to hush it up 
would be worse than useless. There 
must have been a mighty sigh of relief 
from officials and Dutchmen alike 
when the body of the victim was 
washed ashore a few days later and 
could, together with the incident, be 
given decent interment. 

With the cargo landed came the 
sale, when on appointed days the 
approved traders (after duly paying 
their footing to the officials) were 
admitted into Deshima, the warehouses 
unlocked, and the Dutch permitted 
to sell their goods at officially controlled 
prices. The total value they were 
allowed to dispose of in any one year 
was limited to a certain maximum 
figure, and any goods remaining after 
this could not be sold, but had to be 
taken back in the ships. This was 


II. 


Soon after the departure of the 
ships it became incumbent on the 
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where the smuggling came in. The 
ships always brought goods in excess 
of the quota, some of it in legitimate 
eargo from the Dutch East India 
Company, and some as private ventures 
of the captain, crew, and the traders 
on board. The Japanese were avid 
for this extra merchandise, and were 
willing to pay handsomely in excess 
of the controlled prices and to run the 
risk of the death penalty if they were 
found out. The regulations and pre. 
cautions appeared sufficiently water. 
tight to prevent any such transactions; 
but then the officials themselves were 
only human and, as such, not above 
turning a dishonest penny, so that in 
one way and another there must have 
been a good many blind eyes and 
turned backs when bundles were thrown 
over the fence or unofficial boats were 
seen putting off from the ships in the 
small hours of the morning. Of course 
there were unfortunate accidents at 
times, as when two Japanese were 
caught in possession of Dutch goods 
for which they could advance no 
reasonable explanation. They were 
brought into Deshima and decapitated 
in the enforced presence of the whole 
Dutch colony, just by way of a warning 
of what might happen to them if such 
slips should become too frequent. 
After the imported goods had all 
been disposed of another set of traders 
were admitted to sell to the Dutch 
native produce and manufactures the 
export of which was permitted, such 
as copper, silk, lacquer, porcelain. 
Finally, with the ship loaded with the 
same inquisitorial care as had marked 
her arrival, she set sail and was escorted 
well outside what are now known as 
territorial waters by armed Japanese 


junks, leaving the small resident popula- — 


tion of some eight Dutchmen to wait 


in their loneliness for the ships of the — 


following year. 


chief of the station, with two or three 
of his companions, to make the annual 
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journey to Edo to humble himself 
before the Shogun, to offer valuable 
presents in appreciation of favours 
received, and in the hope that the 
‘favourable’ treatment would not 
deteriorate to that further point which 
would make their conditions of life 
entirely intolerable. This journey was 
a good opportunity for fleecing the 
Dutch both over the preparations 
and while it was in progress. They 
were compelled to take a large retinue 
with them and to travel in practically 
the same state as a minor Daimyo. 
This was not out of any consideration 
for their feelings; far from it; but, 
as it was carefully pointed out to them, 
since they were going to Edo to 
have the great honour of abasing 
themselves before the Shogun and to 
proffer contemptible gifts, therefore 
was it necessary for them to travel 
in such style as befitted the importance 
of their mission; in other words, for 
the greater honour and glory of the 
Shogun and the greater profit of the 
officials in charge of their journey. 
That the expense of this was no small 
matter is shown by Kaempfer in an 
itemised list of the disbursements, 
which amounted to no less than £4000 
for the return trip, including a stay of 
about four weeks in Edo. 

Before starting they had to pay a 
ceremonial visit to the Governors of 
Nagasaki (both of them) to ask their 
permission to make the journey and 
to solicit (with the aid of expensive 
presents) their good wishes. On this 
visit they were accompanied by a 
large retinue of guards, spies, officials, 
and attendants, who not only had to 
be paid but also lavishly entertained 
at an expensive restaurant after the 
visit. 

For the journey to Edo the whole 
cavaleade, which usually numbered 
sixty or seventy persons, was in charge 
of a very high official called the Bugio, 
who took his powers very seriously 
and pompously. He travelled in a 
horimono, one of those enclosed 


1 “The Highway of Ghosts.” 
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lacquered palanquins, only used by 
the higher-ups. The Dutch leader 
was similarly provided for, but all 
the rest had to make use of the humble 
open palanquins called kago, ride on 
horseback, or walk. Kaempfer elected 
to ride, as from this elevated position 
he was able to see more of the country 
than the Japanese would have liked 
him to if they had only realised how 
observant he was. He tells us how he 
carried a box on his saddle-bow in 
which he had concealed a compass to 
give him some idea of direction, while, 
more conspicuously, he had an inkhorn 
and sketching-block, and spent the time 
sketching interesting flowers, shrubs, 
and insects... Under cover of this 
innocent pastime he was able to make 
notes of all the incidents and sights 
along the roads. They proceeded by 
road from Nagasaki to Kokura, where 
they embarked in a passenger junk 
which had been sent on from Nagasaki 
with their heavy luggage, and in this 
they sailed through the Inland Sea to 
Osaka. This junk, incidentally, had 
to be built at their own expenses, 
and they were compelled to order a 
new one every three years. Just one 
more method of relieving them of some 
of their surplus cash. 

From Osaka they travelled by road 
to Kyoto, or Miako as it was called 
in those days, and there they had to 
spend some days paying their respects 
to all sorts of high officials (more 
presents, more graft) to ensure their 
good offices for the remainder of their 
journey. From Miako to Edo their 
route was along the famous Tokaido, 
which I have described in an earlier 
article! then at the height of its 
popularity as the premier highway of 
the Empire. Kaempfer goes into great 
detail about the sights and scenes of 
the highway, and also complains some- 
what about the many restrictions 
under which they travelled. They 
were always accommodated in the 
best rooms of the inns, those usually 
allotted to Daimyo, and charged accord- 
‘Maga,’ June 1941. 
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ingly, but they were marched right 
in on their arrival in the late afternoon 
and not allowed out till they started 
again the next morning. Meantime 
their every action was closely watched 
by the Government spies who accom- 
panied them, while the inn people 
had strict instructions not to hold 
any intercourse with them at all. 
Still the journey was far preferable 
to being cooped up in Deshima, and 
actually they did not have too bad a 
time. 

On reaching Edo there was a delay 
of several days before the audience 
with the Shogun and innumerable 
formalities to go through with the 
object of impressing upon them what 
very contemptible people they were 
and how great and undeserved was 
the condescension of the Shogun in 
receiving them. The matter of the 
presents which they had brought was 
one of great concern, and these had 
to be inspected and tabulated over and 
over again by officials great and small, 
all of whom wanted something for 
their trouble and were prone to be 
difficult if they failed to get what they 
expected. It may seem strange that 
the Shogun, with all his colossal wealth, 
should have wanted these presents (it is 
certain that after a cursory glance he 
never saw them again), but here we 
run up against that old Far Eastern 
custom of present-giving, especially 
from inferiors to superiors; and that 
the Dutch were regarded as very 
inferior indeed there can be no question. 
At last the great day arrived, and the 
party, escorted by their horde of 
attendants, officials, and spies, set 
out in procession for the palace. 
The fortifications surrounding the 
palace of the Shogun must have been 
of a very imposing character in com- 
parison with the mere shell which 
girdles the Imperial Palace of today, 
and Kaempfer tells us of great gates, 
guard-houses, and bridges which they 
had to pass, subject to interrogation 
at each one, before they reached the 
main guard-room. Here they were 
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entertained with tea and cakes, and 
kept waiting for two hours or 49 
just to get them into a sufficiently 
humble frame of mind before they 
were conducted to the palace itself, 
On arrival at the palace they were 
conducted into another waiting-room 
adjoining a large hall where their 
presents had been displayed on a long 
table. After a further delay, with 
much coming and going of officials 
and endless bowing and scraping, the 
command was suddenly barked out, 
“Sa Orando Kapitan !”’ and with that 
the leader had to shuffle his way on 
hands and knees to a spot indicated 
to him in front of a bamboo curtain 
behind which the Shogun may or 
may not have been sitting, and there 
bump his forehead three times on the 
mats in token of humility and sub- 
mission. This accomplished, he backed 
his way out of the room still on his 
hands and knees, and the audience 
was at an end; at least the formal 
audience. What followed was more 
in the nature of a degrading farce. 
The visitors were taken to another 
part of the palace where a number 
of rooms had been thrown into one 
by removing the sliding partitions, 
and here they were called upon to 
give an impromptu entertainment for 
the edification of the Shogun and 
a number of his lady friends who 
were concealed behind the inevitable 
bamboo curtains. 

It must be explained that in the 
palace the order of precedence and 
the graduations of rank were considered 
of the utmost importance. This is 
not surprising when there were 80 
many officials with so little real work 
to do that they-had ample time to 
think about such absurd trivialities. 
In order, then, to make sure that the 
sheep did not encroach upon the 
preserves of the goats, the floors 
of the successive rooms were each 
arranged a few inches higher than the 
last, the highest of all being, of course, 
reserved exclusively for the Grand 
Panjandrum—to wit, the Shogun. Woe 
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betide any luckless wight of a ground- 
floor official who wandered unwittingly 
on to a floor two inches above his 
station; it was a case of the unhappy 
dispatch for him, and no question 


about it. The leader of the Dutch 
party, whom they themselves by 
courtesy termed the Ambassador, but 
whom the Japanese simply described 
as the Orando Kapitan, was permitted 
to make his formal kowtow to the 
curtained presence from the lowest 
of these matted floors, but when it 
came to the matter of his companions 
—well, even the bottom level of mats ° 
was considered too good for the likes 
of them. So the mats were taken up 
and they had to sit and perform their 
antics upon the bare boards beneath, 
a degree of humiliation which is hardly 
understandable to the Western mind. 
Here they were made to dance, sing, 
eat’ according to their own customs, 
talk, pretend to quarrel, walk about, 
simulate drunkenness, and generally 
make themselves ridiculous. Kaempfer 
says that frorn the tittering and 
laughing behind tho curtain quite a 
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number of women must have been 
gathered to witness their discomfort, 
and how pieces of paper were thrust 
between the bamboo slips of the curtain 
to hold them apart so that the invisible 
audience could see better. They were 
kept at this humiliating performance 
for about three hours, and after that 
were sent back to their lodgings with 
a number of return presents from the 
Shogun. They stayed a further week 
or so in the capital, during which time 
they had to exchange visits and 
presents with many of the nobles and 
officials, and were treated quite well. 
Then came the month of travel back 
to Nagasaki and another formal visit 
to the Governors to announce their 
safe return with, of course, more 
presents. The remaining months wait- 
ing for the arrival of the ships must 
have been a dreary business. They 
were only allowed out of Deshima on 
two or three occasions, and then they 
were so closely guarded and hemmed in 
by the intensely inquisitive crowds that 
they can have derived little pleasure 
from the experience. 


III. 


And now Deshima, together with 
the rest of old Japan, is a thing of the 
past. The island was long ago incor- 
porated in a’ harbour reclamation 
scheme, and even its outlines can no 
longer be traced. The bridge and 
guard-houses have passed into oblivion 
along with the Shoguns and all their 
works, but it is significant that 
Japan has once again been closed to 
the foreigner, and that the insults 
and humiliations of Tokugawa days 
are being heaped upon those who 
were so unfortunate as to be unable 
to get away in time. 

As for the Dutchmen of Deshima 
they are but a memory, though for a 
long time they formed a favourite 


motif of the art of the porcelain-makers 
of Kyushiu. Any old resident of 
Japan can remember the bowls and 
plates portraying their quaint old 
ships against a rich background of 
blue, red, and gold. Other articles 
showed us the Hollanders themselves 
in their broad-brimmed hats and 
knee-breeches sitting in a summer- 
house, armed with enormous pipes 
and tankards, staring fixedly out 
to sea in the hope of sighting 
the ships which would bring them 
news and the wherewithal for trade 
from their distant home. Very 
artistic, but all wrong, since the fence 
round Deshima did not admit of any 
such view. 








CRETAN RETROSPECT. 


BY SURGEON-LIEUTENANT R. I. C. BRADFORD, R.N.V.R. 


Wirn the Island of Crete no more 
than a blur on the starboard bow, we 
were bombed in an almost playful 
way that morning. It had been a 
small attack only and half hearted, 
with damage to neither side. Although 
now that the German aeroplanes were 
moving into the Mediterranean, air 
attack had become a factor for con- 
sideration instead of the semi-amused 
interest accorded to the Regia 
Aeronautica. 

Some hours later, pacing the quarter- 
deck, we watched from our anchorage 
the setting sun flush crimson the twin 
white peaks of Mount Ida, away to the 
east beyond the mouth of Suda Bay. 
The snow on the long mass of the 
Madaras Mountains inland appeared to 
be on fire, and the island was shrouded 
in an almost tangible atmosphere of 
idyllic peace. War seemed remote. 
One’s thoughts wandered to the ancient 
Cretan civilisation at Cnossos two 
thousand years before Christ. 

We piayed bridge again in the ward- 
room after dinner. When there are 
three bridge-playing doctors in a ship, 
the cry of “ Anyone care to make up 
a four?” rarely falls upon deaf ears. 
For nearly eighteen months we had 
played bridge in the ward-room, and 
this evening was to give us our last 
rubber together. But we could not 
know that, and those few hours seemed 
to be the same as so many others we 
had spent in a similar way, and the 
gains and losses were entered into the 
ward-room card account as usual. I 
cannot remember that we ever paid 
those debts, for the book was lost. 

As I undressed in my cabin, Mac 
came in. ‘‘ You'll probably be routed 


out of bed early in the morning. I 
was ashore for half an hour this evening, 
and they tell me that the ‘ Eyeties’ 
have been over at dawn for the last 


few days. Just a few bombs in the 
water, although they did manage to 
break N.O.1.C.’s cabin window this 
morning.” His pleasant Inverness 
voice faded around the corner to his 
cabin next door. “‘ Well, I hope they 
don’t wake me. Good-night, old boy.” 
I tore the page off my calendar which 
said 25th March 1941, and climbed 
into my bunk. It was good to get my 
head down ; I was very tired. 

Bother the Wops. We could never 
take them very seriously. I should 
have gone three diamonds in that last 
hand. Schoolie didn’t like my No 
Trump. We'd only have been one 
down if the 8.M.O.’s king had just... 
sleepy. The Quartermaster shouting 
“Boat ahoy!” above my head. 
A distantly faint response — “ Pass- 
i. see 

I was walking along King’s Parade 
at Cambridge again, and I had for- 
gotten to bring my cap and gown 
with me. The Senior Proctor came 
across and gripped me by the shoulder. 
** Excuse me, sir, but are you a member 
of this Univ .’ The storm broke 
upon us suddenly. A deafening clap 
of thunder pierced my ear-drums, and 
the Proctor was shaking me violently 
as we flew side by side through the air. 

Ugh! I was awake before I landed 
back upon my bunk with a thud, the 
wind shaken out of me and the roar 
of the explosion still in my ears. My 
cabin was lurching violently from side 
to side, the metal bulkheads groaning 
with the fierceness of it. Mac’s words 
of last night flashed through my mind. 
Must have been a near miss. There 
were two muffled explosions from the 
distance. One of our 4°7 guns gave a 
staccato bark, repeated itself uncer- 
tainly, and was silent. 

My cabin was no longer lurching 
from side to side. It started to list 
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slowly and sickeningly to starboard. 
My God! we’re going over. I'll be 
trapped below. It can’t happen to 
me. The list was steady now at an 
alarming angle, but safe withal. There 
was shouting on the quarter-deck over- 
head and the sound of running feet— 
a splashing of men swimming in the 
water alongside. No near miss, what- 
ever it was. We've been hit some- 
where, perhaps forrard. I pressed the 
electric light switch beside my bunk, 
and only when nothing happened 
realised that my cabin was already 
illuminated by the beam of my service 
torch hanging from its nail. Some 
freak of the explosion had turned it 
on. I noticed that the hands of my 
watch pointed to half-past four. 

I jumped out of my bunk and swore 
with anguish and annoyance ; for the 
deck was littered with broken glass 
from my water-jug, pictures, and a 
couple of medicine bottles. I was 
sitting on a chair when a beam of 
light preceded Mac’s somewhat startled 
face around the door. 

“Are you all right?” He burst 
out laughing. I suppose that my 
subconscious mind must have received 
a thorough grounding in passive defence 
as taught in the Royal Navy. For I 
was clad in anti-flash hood and gloves 
over my pyjamas, with a lifebelt 
around my waist and tin hat on my 
head—a startling enough sight when 
the pyjamas are pink. But to this 
very day I have no recollection of 
donning these garments. 

There was an eery silence in the 
after-cabin flat as I re-dressed myself ; 
instead of the low hum of dynamos 
which one was accustomed to, came 
the metallic trickle and gurgle of water 
forcing its way into the ship somewhere 
forrard. I cautiously made my way 
to the gunroom which served as my 
emergency first-aid station, slipping 
and squelching through the half-inch 
of oily water oozing over the decks. 
The stench of oil fuel seemed to clog 
my nostrils. Some kind person had 
already forestalled me in the gunroom, 
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for the emergency lamps, both oil and 
electric, had disappeared. 

Fortunately no patients had yet 
arrived, so I went up on deck in 
search of my missing lamps and 
general information. A faint greyness 
was heralding the dawn as I stepped 
out on to the quarter-deck, and nearby 
objects were just visible in a cold 
ghostly way. It was chilly too. 

‘*Mind that wire, sir—it’s alive!” 
I just avoided a tangled mass of 
wireless aerial lying about and went 
to the starboard rail, peering over. 
The ripples from the early morn- 
ing breeze were lapping over the 
scuttles instead of being many feet 
below. 

Information was both profuse and 
conflicting. 

** A bomb hit us forrard, sir.” 

“A torpedo done it—Petty Officer 
Higgins saw it come in, sir—got us a 
fair packet it did, just below the 
bridge.” 

“* They’ve picked up several Hitalians 
in the water; swimming about they was. 
Rode the torpedoes in, b them.” 

Down in the gunroom again, casual- 
ties were incredibly few and trivial. 
Only two men had lost their lives 
below, when so many might have 
died. I remembered how we had been 
called a lucky ship, how the sailors 
had told the Padre that they had 
seen @ halo around us at night on 
several occasions. They believed it 
too. We had had incredible luck 
up to now, both in the Norwegian 
campaign and in the Mediterranean. 

An hour or two later we beached 
the ship; for she was slowly settling 
in the water, and that evening I went 
ashore to start what in retrospect 
was the most fascinating and exciting 
two months of my life. 

The frogs always started to croak at 
twilight, just before the soft starlit 
Mediterranean darkness came. They 
lived in a marshy grassland lapped by 
the tideless waters of the bay, from 
which, after a half-mile of gentle 
slopes and plateaus covered by fields 








of short bushy vines and shady olive 
groves, the craggy hillside arose. The 
sound of the amphibian chorus would 
increase and fade as if blown from 
the distance by a gusty wind, and, 
should a momentary silence occur, 
some deep-voiced leader would croak 
monotonously’ and indignantly until 
he had shamed his companions into 
full activity. I found the noise to be 
soothing, and, long after I had un- 
dressed, would lean over the window- 
sill into the moonlight, listening. Most 
of the other officers had different views 
on the subject, however, and were 
liable to express themselves forcibly. 

We were living ashore now, housed 
partly in the old Greek barracks 
overlooking the bay and partly in a 
pleasant camp of army tents pitched 
on the red soil of the olive groves. 
The barracks were in a frightful state 
and possessed little or no furniture, 
so that the officers slept on the dirty 
floor-boards, either on mattresses 
salvaged from the ship or just wrapped 
in blankets. 

Mac and I were more lucky ; 
for we discovered a small sick-bay 
rejoicing in the name ‘ Anaruterion,’ 
and complete with beds for potential 
patients. Very fortunately for us 
the patients remained potential, and 
the doctors occupied the beds. We 
made our little room quite presentable 
eventually—even pinning large sheets 
of surgical gauze to the window-frames 
to prevent the entrance of the malaria- 
carrying mosquito prevalent in the 
district. The snag in this scheme, 
however, was that to ensure complete 
satisfaction we had to eject such 
intruders as had already possessed 
themselves of the hunting rights of 
our cabin. This, as anyone who 
has ever tried it will understand, is 
absolutely impossible. There were 


worse things, however, than tho 
mosquitoes. 
During my first night in these 


quarters I happened to wake up and 
switch on my torch. <A _ chance 
beam of light coinciding with my 
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gaze on the wall brought me from 
my bed very much more quickly than 
the sound of the horn had atfiected 
John Peel. In a few seconds I had 
moved my bed from beside the wall, 
and soon the irregular smack of my 
slipper against the cracked plaster, 
interspersed with my disgusted com- 
mentary in an undertone, aroused Mac. 
Armies of bugs were creeping from the 
cracks and crannies and marching 
purposefully in serried ranks towards 
the beds. We spent most of that night 
diligently searching our bed-clothes, 
but apart from a few scattered bites 
were none the worse. In a few days 


the diligent use of many buckets of | 
strong disinfectant and the heel of | 


a shoe had temporarily eased the 
situation, but our beds remained in 
the centre of the room henceforward. 

We were leading an idyllic life in 
those days, and apart from a very 
rare and harmless air raid we relied 
upon the wireless for war experience. 
At home in England night blitzes 
were in full swing, and there were 
many worried faces among both officers 
and men as the news daily came 
through that a town in the West 
Country or the Midlands, or London 
again, had suffered heavily during the 
night. We knew that the Admiralty 
would inform us surely enough, should 
some particular loved one be killed, 
but we felt half forgotten there, 
marooned on the island. Occasionally 
a warship calling in at Suda to refuel 
would thoughtfully bring some mail 
from Alexandria for us—rarely less 
than three months old, whether 
addressed by air or by _ sea-route. 
On one occasion I received a letter 
with the address blurred and barely 
legible. It bore the mark, “ Salvaged 
from the sea.” 

The Surgeon-Commander, Mac, and 
I took it in turns to spend twenty-four 
hours on board the ship, where salvage 
operations were in full swing, and 
forty-eight hours on shore, to read our 
few books or wander on the hillside 
and through the olive groves. Occa- 
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sionally we would catch the duty car 
to Canea, the small town on the coast 
about five miles away. Along the 
white, dusty, third-class road with 
proof by the wayside that the 
British Army was present; past 
small, white, dusty houses, through 
olive groves and still more olive groves 
to the rather pleasant suburbs of the 
town. Here there were many decent 
houses, but in the centre of the town 
dilapidation and stray dogs held equal 
sway. There was little to buy beyond 
the resinous local wine known as 
Krassé, and vegetables or eggs; and 
the prices for the latter were rising 
daily from almost nothing to a respect- 
able sum. The shopkeepers blamed 
the British for the increasing prices, 
and they were right to a certain extent. 
There was one street in the town of 
very evil reputation, and we had to 
warn the sailors very forcibly of the 
dangers lying therein. There was far 
more disease in Canea than in Alex- 
andria—probably because control of 
the houses by local authorities was 
almost non-existent. 

I had my first experience of pidgin- 
English when returning from one trip 
to Canea, sharing the duty car with 
a Chinese merchant seaman from an 
oiler in the bay. It was no use asking 
him in ordinary English whether he 
came from the large oiler moored near 
H.M.S. ‘X.’ He just did not under- 
stand; but, “ Big oi] boat allee long- 
side English gunboat,” brought a 
voluble response. I found the con- 
versation a little tiring after a short 
time, however, having run out of such 
phrases as ‘topside’ and ‘ devil bird’ 
(aeroplane), and took safety in silence. 

It seemed necessary to divide the 
Cretans into three classes. There was 
the class one met in the precincts of 
the quay, which consisted of the 
labourers employed there unloading 
ships and performing odd jobs. They 
were not a very impressive crowd 
on the whole, and invariably developed 
jitters at the first sign of enemy 
activity. At air-raid warning Red, 
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they would leave their jobs with the 
utmost despatch, and, “standing not 
upon the disorder of their going,” 
would rush to the hillside beyond the 
quay and there, smoking innumerable 
cigarettes, await developments. The 
consequent loss of working - time— 
for red warnings without the appear- 
ance of aircraft were common—was 
becoming a nuisance. So that when 
the naval officer in charge had the 
bright idea of gathering the ring- 
leaders of the panics and threatening 
to take away their permits for employ- 
ment by the Navy if they persisted 
in taking sanctuary unnecessarily, we 
were all delighted. The point of this 
action was that if they did not possess 
these British passes they were liable 
to conscription in the Greek Army and 
service in Albania. It worked like a 
charm. 

Then there were the townsmen. 
Here one came across the more oily 
type of shopkeeper with one idea in 
his head only—drachme and more 
drachme. But the finest type of 
Cretan was found in the mountain 
villages and inland. They seemed a 
race apart. They were indeed the 
true Cretan population, who had been 
fighting wars with various invaders, 
and, failing that, with each other, 


for about eight hundred years. 
Their hospitality, too, was almost 
embarrassing. 


Arriving at a mountain village, such 
as Malaxa, two thousand feet above 
Suda and overlooking both the bay 
and the olive-green inland plateau 
stretching over to the Madaras Moun- 
tains, one was invited into the nearest 
inn. I say nearest advisedly ; for it 
seemed that every other house sold 
drink, very reminiscently of some 
Southern Irish villages. Inside the 
rather ill-lit roqgm, fairly crowded, with 
fireplaces half-way up the walls instead 
of being on the floor, round would 
follow round. The local mayor or the 
schoolmaster must be introduced to 
the ‘Eengleesh Navy.’ Brownish- 
black bread and goat’s milk cheese 
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were placed on the table—oranges by 
the dozen. It was an offence to 
suggest payment—but they would 
accept a round of drinks. I think it 
was the equivalent of six shillings 
in English money that it cost me to 
buy some thirty cognacs on one 
occasion. 

When the invasion came these were 
the men who, failing to get hold of 
rifles, went down to the fighting zone 
with large knives down the back of 
their necks, or sometimes. with scythes, 
and performed striking service. Often 
they would dispatch a parachutist 
with these primitive weapons, and 
then with his more modern weapons 
create havoc in a type of guerrilla 
warfare. The women also had little 
time for the Germans, and were, I am 
afraid, rather savage in their methods: 
of dealing with anyone caught. One 
old woman, perceiving a parachutist 
descending into her small vineyard, 
rushed at him with her meat-chopper, 
and a short time later paraded proudly 
down the street in full German equip- 
ment. Once when we were having 
a little practice with the rifles 
half-way up the mountain, we handed 
one to an old goatherd with a long 
grey beard, who had been taking a 
keen interest in the proceedings. The 
resultant succession of bulls and the 
twinkle in the old man’s eyes as he 
handed the weapon back shook us 
considerably. 

I shall always remember Theo. He 
was an interpreter attached to the 
Navy. One day he produced some 
exquisite silk blouses embroidered in 
@ most intricate way, and told us that 
he could get some more, should we 
desire them, at about a pound apiece. 
I was interested, and arranged to meet 
him at his fiancée’s house in Canea the 
next day. Arriving at the address 
with difficulty, and having ascended a 
rickety dark staircase, I was ushered 
into a room full of ladies who seemed 
to be preparing the bride’s trousseau. 
In the meantime the future bride 
appeared to have very little to wear, 
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but to be. no whit embarrassed 
thereby. Conversation verged upon 
the impossible. They did not speak 
a word of English. By my saying 
“Theo ” frequently and forcibly, they 
gained some idea of the reason for my 
presence. 

I said ‘‘Calimera” (Good day) to 


each lady very scriously, and then | 


“* Theo, paracalo ” (Theo, please). This 
produced a large glass of Mastik—a 
colourless aniseed-tasting drink with 
a delayed knock-out action, which I 
sipped very tentatively—and a chair. 
They were delighted to hear that I 
was a ‘Yatros eepolohagos,’ which 
was my own way of describing a doctor- 
lieutenant—and went into chuckles of 
mirth. 

I was relieved when Theo panted 
up the stairs an hour late and I was 
able to say, ““ Good evening and thank 
you very much ”—“ Calispera, Efcar- 
isto parapoli.” Theo wanted some 
beer, so we spent an hour satisfying 
his requirements. The next necessity 
was a taxi—easily procurable—but 
Theo had forgotten the address of the 
blouse place. 

I saw quite a lot of Canea that 
evening, and between possible addresses 
Theo could remember best the next 
port of call by having another beer. 
We did eventually have success, and 
I was able to make an order which 
would take a month to fulfil, since the 
garments were hand-sewn by peasants 
near Candia, many miles away. I 
got them, too, before the Germans 
arrived, and they are in England now. 
Theo, I heard, fought the Germans 
very gallantly when the time came. I 
hope that he lived and was able to 
settle down with his lady at the orange 
farm away inland he would tell me 
about. But somehow I am afraid 


that his dreams were not realised— 
so much was against them. Perhaps 
his bride escaped from Canea before 
the Luftwaffe completely flattened it. 
I watched them doing so. 

Greece fell, and streams of refugees 
poured through Suda Bay. Troops of 
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tired, dishevelled, and dispirited Greek 
soldiers marched through the olive 
groves and disappeared. The Greek 
Royal Family shared a shelter with 
me during one air raid.... British 
and Imperial troops were arriving— 
many without equipment. They were 
glad of the Navy. One north country 
man said, “I’ve always heard the 
saying, ‘Thank God we have the 
Navy "—and ba goom it’s reet.” 

I was living under canvas now 
among the olive groves. We had great 
fun camouflaging our tents with vegeta- 


7 tion and brown or green tape. We 


mixed the red soil into mud in a 
bucket and daubed that over the 
canvas effectively. But sometimes at 
night, when a few bombs whistled 
down nearby or the enemy planes 
spat streams of red tracer in our 
neighbourhood, canvas seemed a poor 
protection. We dug a deep and 
luxurious slit trench beside the tent— 
or, rather, we speeded up the efforts 
of a Greek-speaking negro and another 
labourer we had managed to get hold 
of by waving 50-drachmae notes at 
them, and soon we had somewhere to 
provide psychological balm when the 
noise was greatest. We covered most 
of it in by placing boards on the top, 
with sandbags above. It wasn’t long 
before we could dive from the tent 
into our trench in the blackness without 
ever really waking up. Except one 
night when I had hung a mosquito-net 
around my stretcher-bed and forgot 
all about it. Still, my companions 
were deeply amused by the white- 
veiled figure three-quarters asleep, 
groping wildly. 

In the evenings now we would have 
our supper of eggs and corned beef 
on the trestles and benches which 
formed our Mess, and after a digestive 
and thoughtful pipe would saunter idly 
up the mountain track to Tsikalaria, 
where we had two favourite pubs. One 
was rather lovely with a wistaria trellis 
completely enclosing the verandah 
above as well as the sides, among 
which gorgeous yellow and black and 
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blue swallow -tail butterflies would 
flutter by daytime. Here we were 
once invited to join a local birthday 
party, which seemed to have started 
at dawn that day, and gave every sign 
of continuing until dawn the next. 
The other inn we called ‘“ Nick’s 
House.” Old Nicholas had fought 
against the Turks and was reminiscent. 
Young Nick was aged fourteen, and 
incredibly au fait with the war and 
political situation. He would give us 
long lectures with the aid of a map. 
He was clever with his English. I 
had lent my mandolin to some petty 
officers, and up it would come in the 
Cretan gloaming—one table always 
reserved for the officers by goodwill— 
and we would have all the songs I 
had ever heard, with many that were 
new and some unprintable. 


**T went to the country to make L.S.D. 
Adagio, staccato, allegretto, and me,” 


in the operatic manner. 

Some locals would give us a few 
Greek songs, and invariably the rude 
one about Mussolini.. One Scottish 
army corporal had managed to learn 
this by heart in Greek—no mean feat. 
Mostly we drank Krassé, the resinous 
wine which tasted different in every 
village, since it was made locally, 
and varied with the soil or custom. 
Some inns kept two sorts, one for 
women and the other for men. I 
found the former much safer. It was 
about a penny for a large tumbler, 
and very heady stuff. Once we had a 
sticky liqueur made from bananas. 

Later we would return to the camp 
about two miles away, in the moonlight, 
still singing, and be shot at by 
Australians evacuated frum Greece, 
who didn’t like the light in our tents. 
Sometimes the bullets actually ripped 
through the canvas. They would 
shoot, too, at peasants descending the 
hillside by night with electric torches, 
but I don’t believe there were any 
casualties. One could not blame the 
‘ Aussies,’ because they had had a 
severe time in Greece and had suffered 
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from fifth columnists. There were 
plenty of these in Crete, and in earlier 
days, before Germany invaded Greece 
and when the German Consul conducted 
operations in Canea, we would some- 
times get shot at on the quay from 
the mountain-side. Our search-parties 
could never find anyone, though, on 
that wild craggy hill—especially at 
night. 

Sometimes we would go to bed on 
a calm warm evening and be awakened 
in the small hours with the tent about 
our ears and red dust choking our 
throats and filling our eyes. We would 
struggle up and hold poles and hammer 
pegs frantically for half an hour, 
when the gale would die as quickly as 
it had started and we would return 
to the layers of red dust amongst our 
blankets. 

Air raid warnings were given during 
the day by a frantic tinkling of village 
church bells. But mostly one could 
hear the aircraft coming before the 
bells rang. Sounds from above seemed 
to concentrate in the valley, and even 
before the noise of aeroplane engines 
could be heard one would feel a weird 
vibration in the air. Then at last a 
formation of planes would appear— 
mostly Junkers 88’s and often coming 
from inland to surprise the defences. 

“Look out!” and we would dive 
to our slit trenches or sit behind a 
rock if caught on the hillside. The 
roar of anti-aircraft guns now blended 
with the noise of the planes. A silver 
shape would detach itself from the 
formation and glide steeply down 
towards the ships and base. Two small 
black objects would tumble from its 
belly and burst into the water. Another 
and another plane peeled off and 
released its load, the air full of shell- 
bursts, and all the time fragments of 
metal humming around one’s ears like 
angry bees. A puff of black smoke 
and a flame from one of the Junkers, 
and everyone would stand up and 
cheer as it disappeared earthwards. 
Then silence—to be broken by the 
slow tolling of bells to indicate the 
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‘ All Clear.’. Perhaps there would be 
crackling and column of smoke from a 
ship in the bay. They got an ammuni- 
tion ship once about five miles towards 
the entrance. It burnt for half an 
hour and then the blast of its dis. 
integration sent the crockery flying 
off the mess-tables. 

Reinforcements arrived and more 
and more refugees, shipwrecked mer. 
chant men among them. Accom. 
modation was difficult for a time. 
Our ship was now beyond salvage 
from near misses and one or two hits 
with bombs. Only fifty of us were 
left, the rest having been sent back 


to ‘ Alex.,’ and we were to act as | 


demolition party when Jerry arrived; 
for we knew that invasion was immi- 
nent, and even the date. For a few 
days before ‘Der Tag’ we underwent 
systematic bombing. The aerodrome 
at Maleme came in for the worst of 
this, and nearly all day there came 
the distant roar of bombs and thudding 
of guns. Looking over to the aerodrome 
from the hillside, we could see a large 
cloud of dust only, which never seemed 
to have time to settle. I do not wonder 
that the R.A.F. had to move every 
fighter away from the island before 
the invasion came; they didn’t have 
much chance. Still, we had enjoyed 
the occasional sight of a Hurricane in 
the air instead of one Gladiator limping 
wistfully enough after the raiders, miles 
behind. 

Weeks ago we had realised that the 
white, naval, tropical uniform was, to 
say the least, conspicuous from the 
air, and so out came buckets of potas- 
sium permanganate solution and into 
them went our clothes. They emerged 
and dried a very useful khaki hue 
with the only defect of bleaching in 
the continual sun to a straw colour, 
and then requiring another treatment. 
Our washing was still being done by 
the villagers. Each morning early 
they would come among the tents— 
entire families competing with each 
other—old women and young, and 
innumerable children. The first indica- 
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tion of their presence was, as often as 
not, @ shrill voice immediately behind 
one’s back during a particularly delicate 
stage of dressing, ‘‘ Arrucha, Captain ?” 


¥ and there would be the tent flap well 
8 dis- | 


opened and several smiling faces of 
either sex. 

I used the children, who returned 
the washing, to practise Greek. I 


4 would assemble them in a semicircle 


around me and read phrases from the 
‘Greek for English Troops.’ They 
had to check my pronunciation. At 
first they did not understand. In 
Greek, “‘ What time does the tram 
lave for Athens?” “Ohi tram, 
mister—Athenae no tram.” There 
was no tram for Athens that day 
fom Suda Bay. Later they got the 
idea, and I learnt many phrases which 
they could almost understand. 

And then there was the ubiquitous 
donkey. Everywhere one went there 
were donkeys. Donkeys loaded with 
grass or oranges, donkeys being led 
along the mountain paths with empty 
saddle-bags, and donkeys braying all 
the night through. This sound in the 
night I shall always associate with 
those days. 

The bombing that had been occurring 
during the previous six months had 
sent many inhabitants of the shore-side 
villages into caves on the hills. They 
bricked up the entrances and made 
beds on rocky ledges, and one looked 
for flint arrowheads and paintings of 
buffalo on the sides of the cave. Many 
of them knew what the red stripe 
meant and would cry “ Yatros” as 


i. [ passed. I would go into the murky 


blackness and see an ailing baby or 
an old lady with pains in her head. 
Again the language question cropped 
up, and @ very rough diagnosis only 
was possible. I would return later in 


the day with medicine or pills, and 
mostly was greeted with a warm 
“Calimera ”’ and smiles next time I 
passed that way. It was rather fun— 
perhaps I really helped sometimes, but 
I think that mostly the effect was 
psychological. 
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I woke up and stretched myself. It 
was seven o’clock in the morning and 
—if I had any idea of the date—20th 
May. Shaving was painful as ever, 
scratching about my face with a blunt 
blade from a mug of cold water, but 
one felt cleaner afterwards. There 
were fried eggs and bread for breakfast 
with quantities of tea, and I was hungry, 
so that when the bells tinkled furiously 
just as I was enjoying the first mouth- 
ful, I cursed with vehemence and 
carried the plate to the edge of my 
slit trench—returning for a cup of tea. 
But the raid was too heavy, and I 
took the food into the bottom of the 
trench, when it could be savoured to 
the full. After a half-hour of intense 
noise, during which a number of 
fragments of something large moaned 
viciously overhead, it seemed that the 
raid was something exceptional. A 
messenger peered down at us from. 
under his tin hat. He looked frightened 
—I was feeling it. ‘ Commander's 
orders, sir—everyone up to the other 
part of the camp.” “Hell!” The 
air to the westwards was full of para- 
chutes, and there was a great noise of 
bombing still. The roar of aircraft was 
everywhere. 

I went to the sick-bay tent, and then 
more hurriedly into the adjoining 
trench as a large formation of Messer- 
schmitts zoomed down—guns crackling. 
It was unpleasant. Then a machine- 
gun came and occupied our trench ; 
for it overlooked some open land which 
might tempt the parachutists, and so 
we occupied another burrow, waiting 
for casualties. Some of the guns were 
still firing, and once half the wing of a 
plane swished nearby and fell on the 
hillside. But the initial attack had 
knocked out most of our defences. 
One or two Bofors were doing great 
work. 

After a couple of hours we were 
fed up with sheltering, and found 
some bread and sardines from some- 
where. We managed quite a good 
meal before another messenger panted 
up, keeping his eyes on a couple of 
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Heinkels heading our way. ‘‘ Doctor 
wanted at the Ack-Ack Battery in 
Malaxa, sir. Surgeon-Commander wants 
you to go up and take an 8.B.A.” I 
called for a volunteer, and, leaving the 
obscurity of the olive trees, we dashed 
across the open ground to the foot of 
the hill. 

Canea was being plastered thoroughly 
by formations of planes weaving to 
and fro across the stricken town, which 
was quite hidden by vertical columns 
of dust. Bombs were whining down, 
making music like the higher scales 
of an organ. It was very hot, one 
of the hottest days of the year, and 
we had some two thousand feet to 
climb, so that we decided to arrive at 
the top alive and not over-exert our- 
selves on the way. Every few hundred 
yards a plane would snoop suspiciously 
along the hillside, and one visualised 
the pilot scanning us with binoculars. 
So that we would flatten out among 
the rocks and vegetation, invariably 
lying on top of a prickly scrubby little 
bush which seemed to grow everywhere. 
The prickles irritated our skins for 
hours afterwards; they were most 
annoying. 

Near the summit we waited under a 
tree while some Messerschmitts circled 
over the houses, but did nothing about 
it. The village appeared deserted, but 
an artillery officer emerged from 
nowhere and led us to where the 
battery had been. The casualties 
were lying in a smali grove of trees. 
They were rather messy, and one or 
two far beyond my aid. Morphia was 
useful. 

I went along to the inn and told the 
youth who ran the place that it was 
now a sort of hospital—a ‘ Nosokomeon.’ 
He was called Nicholas—a common 
name there—and was very perturbed. 
The Germans would shoot him for 
helping us. His two sisters, however, 


expostulated volubly with him, and 
the advent of a kindly old lady, who 
emerged from her shelter under the 
table to remonstrate also, settled the 


point. 


We were to have use of the 
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place and all possible assistance. The 
old lady returned to underneath the 
table. So we comforted the patients 
on stretchers and sent a soldier down 
to the valley for the operating set. 

There was an observation post over. 
looking the whole of Suda Bay, Canea, 
and the Maleme area. I sat out on the 
hillside with the officer, concealed by 
two leaves on the small tree. He 
gave me a pair of binoculars and 
made me take my watch off because 
it reflected the light from the setting 
sun. The countryside below was 
littered with the white circles of 
discarded parachutes, and I was glad 
to see the occasional wreckage of a 
plane or glider. A battle seemed to 
be going on near Maleme, for white 
noiseless puffs revealed artillery of 
some sort. A couple of Bofors guns 
were still firing at Suda, and the tracer 
brought one bomber down as I watched. 
Sufficient credit can never be given to 
these Bofors gunners. They lasted 
out against furious dive-bombing and 
machine-gunning for several days At 
first they fired at anything low enough, 
and then when the Germans sent one 
plane in low as bait and a formation 
of J.U. 87’s lurking behind to see where 
the tracer came from, they learned to 
watch and wait. Messerschmitts were 
flying close to us there on the hillside— 
some within a hundred yards and a 
few even below us. We could see the 
pilots. I began to wonder whether 
our two leaves were concealing ws 
efficiently. The observation officer 
said they were, but I left shortly and 
returned to the inn. 

When my instruments arrived we 
were busy for some time, the S8.B.A. 
giving the anesthetic, and the girls 
scurrying about with bowls of hot 
water. They were all simply grand. 
We managed to get some fried eggs 
and black bread for supper. The 
floor was hard during the night; for 
I had only half a blanket to put under- 
neath me and the other half on top. 

Towards midnight some planes 
dropped flares over the inland plateau 
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and woke me up. Then later the 
Artillery Lieutenant came in with a 
rifle. ‘‘ This is all I can let you have, 
but there are half a dozen men outside 
you can take. We've had information 
that parachutists are coming down 
near here. We have no one else avail- 
able. Will you take the job?” I 
would. But we were to await further 
instructions before moving, and they 
never came. It seemed a pity not to 
have my one chance at retaliation, but 
I realise now that we could have done 
very little with our seven service rifles 
against the highly equipped German 
airborne troops. 

When morning came we had no food, 
but some goat’s milk for the patients. 
I left the 8.B.A. in charge and went 
down the mountain for supplies and 
information. While gazing upwards at 
the planes I nearly stepped on the 
largest grass snake I have ever seen. 
Down in the Suda olive groves things 
were fairly quiet. I made my report 
to the Surgeon-Commander, and col- 
lected a large bag of food to take 
up with me and some more medical 
supplies. In a small fir plantation 
near the top I found a party of 
Australians. They had been sick in 
the tented hospital and had evacuated 
themselves to the mountain-side that 
morning. They had no weapon among 
them. One had a fractured collar-bone, 
which I re-set for him. They were 
unshaven and very cheery. I just felt 
unshaven. 

At the inn things were no better. 
One man had died, as I had foreseen. 
They carried him on his stretcher to 
the little church, moving stealthily as 
aircraft came over brushing the roof- 
tops. I had arranged for an ambulance 
to try and come round by road at 
dawn the next day. A journey of 
many miles. It would have to pass 
through the fighting zone to do so. 
The marine driver was a Lancashire 
lad who had lost both his parents by 
bombs. I apologised for asking him 
to make such a dangerous journey. 

“Ambulance has to go and get 
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t’patients ; I’m t’driver. I'll be oop.” 
That lad deserved a medal. 

And so at dawn the next day an 
old greybeard came into the inn to 
say that the ambulance had arrived. 
The driver wa3 as optimistic as ever. 

“How did you manage it? Did 
they bother you at all?” 

“Well, there were ’eads bobbin’ up 
from behind bushes, but they didn’t do 
naught.” 

The girls kissed each patient on his 
lips as he was lifted into the ambulance, 
and last of all as an anticlimax Nicholas 
did the same. This last seemed too 
much of a good thing, and effectively 
prevented me from lying down on a 
stretcher myself. The ambulance 
moved serenely away, regardless of the 
formations overhead. 

At the observation post we could 
watch troop-carrying planes landing on 
the aerodrome. They were coming 
in like @ railway time-table, every 
fifteen minutes. The fighting seemed 
nearer. The previous night we had 
watched multicoloured Very lights 
making the darkness picturesque above 
the German positions. There seemed 
to be more of them, and over a greater 
area than the first night. We were 
beginning to feel pessimistic. 

In the café near the observation post, 
perched on a small precipice, there 
were some of the Australians. I must 
join them with their eggs and potatoes, 
and there was no denial. So we sat 
and ate eggs and drank Krassé and 
made cigarettes out of lavatory paper 
and pipe tobacco. Below us to the 
west the fighting still went on. The 
same small puffs of artillery smoke— 
bombers systematically blitzing suspect 
areas and Messerschmitts machine- 
gunning the road between Canea and 
Maleme. It was incredible to sit there 
eating and watch all that through the 
open sunlit windows. Down there 
men were fighting and dying, but it 
seemed more like a vastly disorganised 

entertainment or a fantastic dream. 

There was nothing for me to do up 
here any longer, so I went down to the 
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camp. We had salvaged some of the 
ship’s wine stores and kept the bottles 
in the sick-bay tent. It seemed futile 
to expect anyone to pay for drinks 
now, so we handed the bottles out 
to passers-by. Cointreau—Créme de 
Menthe—Kummel—Benedictine, and a 
thirty-year-old liqueur brandy. 

And so the days went on—always 
the enemy drawing nearer and the 
sound of fighting louder. And our 
small wireless set continually announced 
that the situation was “ Well in hand.” 
At night there would be the Very 
lights and stray bombers, dropping 
their loads nearby to make sleep 
impossible. 

Then came the day when the sur- 
rounding olive groves were systematic- 
ally bombed. For some reason our 
camp was untouched by dusk—perhaps 
our camouflage had been effective. 
But we knew that we were for it at 
dawn the next day, and didn’t discuss 
it. In the afternoon four enormous 
planes had swept over the hill crest 
towards Maleme and bombed the 
German planes on the aerodrome. We 
cheered like anything. In the early 
evening a Dornier flew low, dropping 
clouds of leafiets. They fell mostly 
on open ground. We would not go to 
pick them up at first, fearing a trap. 

“In view of the atrocities to German 
personnel committed by local inhabi- 
tants and Dominion troops . . . the 
German authorities reserve the right 
to take such reprisals as may be 
necessary.” Signed by the German 
Supreme Command. I cannot remem- 
ber the exact wording, and wish that 
I had kept my copy. 

At dusk we sat near a slit trench— 
X., the Surgeon-Commander, and I 
finishing a bottle of liqueur brandy. A 
messenger arrived stealthily in the 
gloaming and addressed the Surgeon- 
Commander: ‘Commander wishes to 
see you at once, sir.” 


The P.M.O. came back soon. ‘“ All 


naval units are to be at the jetty by 
2330, taking with us only what we can 
carry.” 
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The Germans had broken through 
and were advancing rapidly upon us, 
But a ship was to be there. We were 
being evacuated. We had felt for. 
gotten by the Navy up to then—but 
they had remembered. I couldn’ 
believe the good fortune. 

It was dark now, and we could not 
show a light or even strike a match. 
I fumbled around the tent and stuffed 
some gear into a case, remembering 
my mascot ‘Cubby.’ At eleven o’clock 
we marched silently down the dusty 
track towards Suda for the last time. 
Past the Greek church, whose bells 
had so many times warned us, but 
had been so silent for the last few days. 
We were not allowed to speak in more 
than a whisper. 

Suda was a shambles and smelt 
badly. On the quay there was a mess 
too, and dozens of silent mysterious 
figures, shipwrecked merchantmen, 
wounded of all services, and ourselves. 
Out in the bay was a large grey 
befunnelled shape, and alongside the 
jetty were two or three landing-craft. 
It was really true. We were going to 
‘ Alex.’ Aboard the cruiser there was 
an efficient bustle. An aircraft was 
dropping flares idly at the end of the 
bay, but apparently seeing nothing by 
their light. I went below to the ward- 
room, and we were a mixed collection. 
The ship’s officers were very kind to 
us, providing bread and cheese with 
the drinks. Soon the throb of engines 
came up through the deck, and we 
were ‘on our way. The talk was wildly 
reminiscent, and experiences were 
exchanged ; but the main subject was 
the meal each of us was going to have 
in Alexandria the next night at the 
Petit Coin de France, or the Santa 
Lucia, or the Union Club, according 
to choice. But we were weary—very 
weary, mentally and physically. We 
settled down in armchairs and stretchers 
or on the wardroom carpet, and were 
asleep without waiting. 

I heard gun-fire and turned over on 
my other side at first, then suddenly 
sat up. The surroundings were strange. 
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The firing was real, however. On deck 
it seemed that we had passed through 
the Kaso Strait—the dangerous channel 
between Crete and the Italian-held 
Kaso Island—and we were being 
bombed by a formation of J.U. 87’s. 
The ship was zigzagging violently on 
the water with guns firing steadily. 
The planes were paying more attention 
to the escorting destroyers now, and 
presently flew away amid puffs of shell- 
burst. After breakfast a Dornier 
dropped its bombs alongside, giving 
us a nasty scare; for many of us had 
been living nervously for the past 
fortnight. 

Never had the distant white buildings 
of Alexandria with its minarets and 
palm trees, or the green, yellow, and 
blue of the water outside the harbour, 
looked so beautiful. Ashore—in our 
dirty slept-in khaki and unshaven— 
we were stared at in amazement by 
the hangers-on at number six gate. 
Good old number six gate, whence we 
had left the dockyard so many times 
for evenings ashore. Now we had no 
ship to go back to on the 2300 officers’ 
leave boat. We paid the taxi-driver 
in Greek money—treble the proper 
fare, but he didn’t like it. We did 


not care, and the Hotel Cecil said they 
would find rooms for us. 

I and another dined at the Santa 
Lucia that evening. 


George, the head 
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waiter, seemed pleased to see us again. 
I ordered Minestrone, hors d’auvres, 
mixed grill, and spaghetti, with wine. 
** But, doctor—no can eat—too much.” 
He was right. 

The next morning a car starting 
beneath our bedroom windows, back- 
firing, sent me underneath the bed 
before I was awake to laugh and feel 
good. 

We had witnessed a great military 
experiment which had succeeded. It 
seemed that, had we been able to 
maintain even a few fighting planes 
in the air, the Germans would never 
have occupied Crete. 

On the way to England, around the 
Cape, I was reasonably angry with an 
Army captain who said, “‘I cannot 
understand how you chaps failed to 
hold Crete. You had anti-aircraft 
guns, hadn’t you?” For some time 
there was ill-feeling amongst the 
soldiers and naval ratings, who had 
been in Crete, against the R.A.F. 
But they were wrong to cherish 
animosity. The R.A.F. had too few 
planes in the Middle East; they had 
been needed for the all-important 
Battle of Britain. Perhaps, had more 
aerodromes been built during the 
months we held Crete, the story 
might have been different. I do not 
know. 

It was good to be home again. 











TANK TRAIL IN AFRICA. 


BY D. 


Our daily life here is so devoid of 
incident that it requires some reflec- 
tion to be able to write about it. The 
day begins with that annoying Army 
institution called ‘ Reveille,’ or more 
commonly ‘b y Reveille.’ This 
takes place at 6 a.m., and there is 
no arguing with it. One dons 
trousers, jacket, and boots in resentful 
haste—this has to be accomplished in 
a semi-horizontal position, since the 
average bivouac does not permit of 
any other. After a fierce tussle with 
the mosquito-net with which the 
thoughtful manufacturer has decorated 
the end of the tent, one emerges into 
the chilly half-light before the dawn. 
One then stands around, or, if there 
is a petrol can handy, sits around con- 
demning heartily the war and all 
things concerned with its prosecution 
—the R.S.M., the biting cold, and the 
order that forbids smoking before it is 
light. This period is called ‘Stand 
To,’ and has probably got something 
to do with Discipline or Preventing 
Slackness among the Men. 

Once the sun is up everything and 
everybody look much more cheerful. 
The fire—a biscuit tin filled with 
earth—is bathed in petrol, and a 
match is thrown on to it from a discreet 
distance. Some fast work follows with 
the tin-opener, and soon sausages or 
bacon, plus locally purchased eggs, are 
sizzling away in the frying-pan, while 
the baked beans are heating in the 
tea water—except with the snobbish 
crews, who have a separate can of 
water for this purpose. Since it has 





been our bitter experience that orders 
for a sudden move invariably come at 
breakfast-time, that meal takes pre- 
cedence over washing and shaving. 
We can, however, keep a finger on the 
pulse of the regiment by watching the 
Colonel’s crew. Is all their kit packed 
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and stowed? Or are they lingering 
over their after-breakfast cigarette } 
Ah! there’s a good sign—Sandy jg 
making another cup of char and Johnny 
has started on the biscuits and jam 
again now that the Colonel has lef 
them. On goes our washing water, 
What a blessed relief from soldiering 
at home, where faces and hands were 
numbed every morning by icy water, 
and every bristle on one’s chin puts up 
a stubborn fight for survival. 

The morning passes quickly. As 
soon as the washing water is used the 
can is refilled, the fire refuelled, and 
all preparations made for the ten 
o'clock cup of tea. There are guns to 
be cleaned, greasing, adjustments and 
other maintenance tasks to be _per- 
formed on the tank, and possibly an 
hour’s duty to be done as air sentry. 
This involves principally the blowing 
of a whistle on the approach of doubt- 
ful or hostile aircraft. The blasts 
upon the whistle are normally greeted 
with shouts and ribald remarks such 
as “ Half-time ” or ‘“‘ Stop me and buy 
one!” Occasionally, though, it is 
followed by storms of Bofors and 
machine-gun fire as an Me. sweeps over 
the harbour. The novice seizes the 
Bren and points it skywards ; the em- 
bittered old hands point out that he’ll 
have the barrel to clean, a magazine 
to load, and that he would never hit it, 
anyway. 

Thus the morning passes, sometimes 
quietly, at other times the reverse. 
If all jobs are finished by lunch-time 
~——dinner to us—the afternoon is spent 
variously laundering, writing, or, best 
of all, sleeping. Whoever was not on 
guard the preceding night will be on 
tonight and vice versa, so looking at it 
all ways sleep is well merited. The 
opportunities for an afternoon’s sleep 
are rarer than one might wish, for 
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‘they’ invariably find something to 
keep the men occupied. 

At tea-time evil omens are remarked 
upon—Lieutenant Smith was seen to 
depart in great haste, and a scout 
car and the Squadron Leaders have 
arrived, plus maps. There is undoubt- 
edly something brewing. Anxious eyes 
gan the camp for signs of officers 
rmning about with maps brandished 
before them. We pack up our goods 
and go into committee to see whether 
we should take our table (by no means 
an artistic piece of furniture, but 
extremely serviceable). We decide that 
itis much too valuable to leave behind 
if we move. Ours is a pukka table 
with legs. Other crews only have 
occasional tables—occasionally a table, 
occasionally a ration box. We wait 
forthe bad news. The novice suggests, 
“Let’s make the beds down and get 
an hour or two of sleep.” The em- 
bittered souls, firmly convinced of the 
perversity of Fate, point out in colour- 
ful language that ‘they ’ would merely 
wait till they heard steady snoring, 
and would then take fiendish pleasure 
in waking the camp for a move. Much 
better to outwit them by staying up. 
Then comes the bad news. Troop 
sergeant dashes round: “ Ready to 
move at twenty hundred. Stowed for 
action!”? and disappears again as 
suddenly as he came. Off comes the 
table and all other inflammable kit 
from the outside of the tank. The 
driver looks hopefully to see if the 
moon will be out by eight o’clock, and 
thoughtfully brushes away any dust 
from in front of his visor—he’ll get 
enough dust in his eyes on these 
Tunisian roads without adding to it. 


The operator checks his wireless and — 


inter-com., crew commander eomes 
back from a quick conference and 
prepares his map-board. We wait 
quietly, having a surreptitious smoke. 
Five minutes to go. Somewhere an 
engine starts up. Others join in. 
From the woods all around us come 
sounds of engines revving, engines 
starting, engines ticking over. Our 
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driver jumps in. The starter whines, 
and the engine bursts into life. 

Blue exhaust smoke drifts around 
us. The moon shows above the top 
of woods. Gunner and operator 
clamber on to the top of the turret 
and disappear down the hatch. Crew 
commander mounts last, and remains 
head and shoulders exposed. He 
adjusts his goggles and pushes them 
up on to his forehead, dons the ‘phones, 
and waits. It is twenty-hundred hours. 
The leading tanks are moving off, and 
now it is our turn—he raises the mike 
to his lips: ‘‘ Driver, advance!” and 
we crawl forward through bushes and 
undergrowth on to the track. 

One cannot put into words all that 
goes to make up the concentrated 
discomfort of these long night drives. 
Down below the driver strains his 
eyes to make out the apology for a 
road that winds in front. In the turret 
it is cold—very, very cold. The faint 
red glow of the pilot lamp on the 
wireless set shows up dimly the huddled 
figures of the crew, head - phones 
clamped over their ears, faces buried 
in greatcoat collars. Noise, vibration, 
and the crackle of the ’phones are their 
constant companions. Legs become 
cramped, feet numb. We sink into a 
semi-coma, only our ears alert in case 
there should be a message. 

On go the tanks, clattering through 
the villages, rumbling over the bridges, 
drumming along the endless dusty 
roads, until at long last, at three or 
four in the morning, our new harbour 
is reached. Cold and stiff we climb 
out and stretch our cramped limbs. 
“Sleep now ?”’ asks the novice hope- 
fully. ‘Slit trench,” reply the em- 
bittered ones; and in the dark and 
cold of the early morning we set-to with 
pick and shovel to dig ourselves a 
trench which we may never see in 
daylight. Before dawn we may have 
moved. another few miles and be at 
work digging another one. 

About an hour later we throw aside 
the pick and shovel and wearily lay 
down a ground-sheet, wrap ourselves 
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in a blanket, and if we had pillows we 
would be asleep before our heads 
touched them. It is not as easy as 
that, though. There is still a guard to 
be done, even though it be no more 
than half an hour per man. In what 
seems to be a matter of minutes a 
hand shakes one’s shoulder, and half 
an hour is passed on sentry-go. Before 
the dawn we’re up again, compara- 
tively rested, and as the sky grows 
lighter and there appears no sign of 
our moving, our thoughts turn to 
breakfast. Fires flare up here and 
there in the cactus patch in which we 
are parked, frying-pans are produced 
with the smooth efficiency of a drill 
movement. The tea water is on; we 
keep one eye on this to see when it 
boils, the other on the Colonel’s crew. 
No signs of relaxing there. The em- 
bittered ones are fatalistic. They 
know what is coming, and that the 
order to move will not come until the 
tea water starts to boil. The order 
comes suddenly, “‘ Start up!”’’ Drivers 
clamber inside, operators stand by the 
*phones which are dangling outside the 
turret. The remainder pack up the 
breakfast as best they can, and in a 
matter of seconds the crew are settling 
down in their seats again. Off we go, 
exhaust smoke from the cold engines 
trailing behind us, shining tracks 
trampling the cactus into a white 
pulp as we move out of leaguers. We 
move across country, spread out in 
open order. Our forward troops are 
halting hull down behind the ridge 
in front. The wireless is busy with 
messages to and fro. We load the 
guns. The breech block closes with a 
metallic clang. Gunner wipes his 
telescope lens, tests the power traverse. 
We move up to the ridge and halt 
hull down. Nothing to do now but 
sit and wait—for Jerry. We make a 
quick breakfast of biscuits, jam, and 
bully. We have not long to wait. 
On the far ridge a black speck appears. 
At intervals along the sky-line appear 
more specks. There come gun flashes, 
mere pin-points of light from the 
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distant tanks. Green tracer curves 
across our right-hand troop. We would 
appear to have been spotted now, for 
two shots rapid kick up the dry earth 
some twenty yards in front of us, 
That was armour-piercing shot, that 
was! Presently we will be withdrawn 
from our advanced position and give 
the artillery a chance. But meantime 
one feels that something ought really 
to be done about this shooting. Over 
the intercom. comes the crew com. 
mander’s voice: ‘“‘ Have a crack at 
that one opposite, gunner. Range, 
twelve hundred. Fire when you're 
on.” Gunner wipes his moist palms 
on his trousers, settles his head more 
comfortably in the brow-pad. His 
mouth appears to twist into a sneer 
as he peers through his sight. The 
distant speck is magnified, and even 
as he watches a flash comes from it. 
Shot lands dead in front about five 
yards short. They’re getting close! 
Gunner traverses a little. The black 
dot on the distant ridge is almost 
hidden by the cross-wires of the sights. 
Just a bit more elevation. ‘‘ Coming 
up on the lift, sir!” he shouts. His 
grip on the trigger tightens. Muffled 
by the armour, one only hears a dull 
bang as she goes off. The shining 
breech flies back as the gun recoils. 
As it runs smoothly forward the breech 
opens, and a smoking shell-case drops 
into the bag. Loader is quick (he sits 
with one round between his knees, 
one resting on them and one in his 
hands) and shoves another round up. 
The breech clangs shut. He taps the 
knee of gunner who has corrected his 
aim, and within a few seconds of the 
first shot another red tracer is arc-ing 
across the sky. Gunner is tense and 
hopeful and holds his aim. Loader 
shoves another up and pulls one from 
the rack to replace it. The tracer's 
flight ends in a little spark of light— 
a hit! With the same aim, three 
rounds rapid follow. The last one is 
lucky. A tongue of flame licks up 
from the little black dot, and in 4 
second it is a raging mass of flames. 
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4 column of black smoke rises far 
above it. We rejoice. 

The wireless informs us to with- 
draw and put up smoke. About time 
too, for shots are falling thick and 
fast around us and we’ve been struck 
twice, but no damage done. Oursmoke- 
screen is becoming effective now. One 
of ours is halted. Dimly in the smoke 
one sees the crew running and stumb- 
ling across to get a lift from the next 
tank in line. The tank which is wait- 
ing for them keeps altering its position 
—it doesn’t pay to remain stationary, 
and our smoke has thinned a bit. We 
keep on moving back to the main 
body. ‘They are in a choice position 
and will have a good shoot, not to 
mention the artillery which will join 
in the fun. The change from with- 
drawal to attack is very sudden—and 
pleasant. Our increased fire power is 
concealed until Jerry is well exposed. 
The main body move up eagerly to 
come abreast of us in our hull-down 
position. The desultory firmg which 
we have been putting up changes to 
a continuous banging of guns all along 
the ridge. The artillery joins in from 
behind. Red tracers wing their way 
thick and fast across the shallow 
valley. It is sudden, swift, and for 
the enemy force catastrophic. There 
are several flamers among them already, 
and numerous others out of action. 
The shaken remnants are making all 
speed to get back out of sight. One lags 
behind, damaged perhaps. Five joyous 
crew commanders spot it at the same 
time, and five guns are brought to bear. 
There follows a storm shot until she 
goes up in flames. The long line of 
ow tanks moves forward, eager to 
pursue the fleeing panzers. An occa- 
sional shell bursts among us, but we 
are moving fast. It is an inspiring 
sight and an inspiring feeling. This is 
how the Panzer Divisions must have 
felt when they swept through Poland 
aid France. It’s our turn now! We 
shall destroy him on the plains, in the 
cactus, in the wadis; destroy him 


wherever he may turn to fight and 
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seek to stem the flood of our advance. 
Dead tanks litter the path of our 
advance, few of them ours, many 
theirs. Their anti-tank gun positions 
erupt into an inferno of shattering 
explosions, out of which no living 
thing could—or does—emerge alive. 
Evening is drawing on. The sun is 
behind us, shining in the Jerry gunners’ 
eyes. They make a last ineffectual 
stand, which is short-lived. Our tank 
and three others are ‘sharing’ a target. 
Gunner curses away to himself in unholy 
joy. The target is eliminated, but 
cannot be induced to burn. 

Our line has halted. The light 
fades quickly and, above, stars twinkle ; 
on the battlefield behind are numerous 
pin-points of light—tanks burning. 
The squadrons wheel round and draw 
back to form their ‘ hedgehog ’ leaguers. 
In the dark the tanks seem to loom 
twice as large in size. Dim figures 
moving round in the leaguers are recog- 
nised only by their voices. No lights 
may be shown, no one smokes. The 
echelon is on its way up with ammuni- 
tion, fuel, water, and so forth. Mean- 
while down in the front compartment 
tea is brewing on one stove, marmalade 
pudding is frying in butter on the 
other. Crew commander has gone to 
a conference, gunner is unrolling the 
tarpaulin and sorting out the bedding, 
loader is listening on the set waiting 
to receive the welcome “‘ Close down.” 
He hangs the ’phones on his periscope 
handle and fills in the time buttering 
and jamming biscuits. The blanket is 
pulled aside from the turret hatch and 
gunner’s face peers in. ‘“‘Supper up 
yet ?”’ A negative answer comes from 
the driver’s compartment, accompanied 
by a picturesque consigning of the tea 
water, the stubborn cooker, and its 
blood - stained manufacturers to a 
specially designed hereafter. 

Supper is eaten with gusto, and the 
tea and cigarette, consumed in the 
confined space of the turret, are enjoyed 
many times more than they could ever 
be at a civilised table. The hot air 
from the engine compartment filters 
Cc 
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is no 


since there 
It is uncomfortably warm. 
We switch the lights off and clamber 


into the turret, 
draught. 


out. Loader and driver stretch them- 
selves and inhale the cool night air. 
Their first time outside the tank for 
many long hours. The stars are very 
bright. Some miles behind us, where 
the echelons will be, a ’plane is circling. 
A flare drops, lighting the plain with 
an eerie brilliance. In bundles of five 
the red Bofors shells float upwards 
and burst in a little pin-point of light. 
‘““Hope that b doesn’t get the 
ration lorry!” murmurs the driver— 
one speaks in an undertone in leaguers. 
The sound of a lorry engine in low gear 
reassures us that all is well with our 
echelon. 

The lorries gather inside the pro- 
tective square of tanks. In quiet 
voices, jokes and questions pass between 
the transport drivers and tank crews. 
Odd snatches of conversation drift on 
the night air. The plane drops a flare 
a mile away. We can see each other, 
begrimed and unshaven. ‘Tired men. 
Pa had his leg taken off.” “... 
eres 








the rest got away O.K.” 
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was that 88 in the wadi to the left.” 
“Twenty-four A.P. and six smoke, 
please.” 

Little snatches of conversation, 
quietly spoken, of men killed, men 
wounded, men that were brave, men 
that were burnt. Little expression in 
the voices, but anger and purpose in 
the hearts of the speakers. 

Ammunition is handed in, <liesel 
gurgles and froths in the fillers, 
Water-cans are replenished. Somewhere 
a fuel-can drops. In the silence it seems 
very loud. The ’plane has gone to 
annoy someone else. To the west the 
sky flickers with the flash of gun-fire, 
whose rumble we hardly hear as we 
stretch out on our blanket and pull 
the tarpaulin over our weary heads. 

The silence becomes uncanny. Al] 
around lie men and machines, guns 
manned and ready, while beyond the 
perimeter are the listening posts, and 
yet there is no sound from them. 
For a few hours, all too short, the 
tension is gone. How foolish to 
ponder tomorrow and involve oneself 
in uncertainty ; rather sleep and sink 
into oblivion, however short it be. 
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ESCAPE FROM HUNGARY. 


BY M. V. J. 


I sTOPPED amazed as I reached the 
Yazi utca, Budapest’s Bond Street. 
This usually lively street was hushed. 
People stood silent, the women with 
tears in their eyes, looking at the 
battered mud-stained cars that filled 
the road. The occupants appeared 
white and exhausted, and the look 
of blank despair on the faces of many 
wounded officers was unforgettable. 
Some cars were crammed with children, 
cdasping their toys. “ Orphans now 
for certain”? whispered a woman 
standing near me. This, in September 
1939, was my first sight of the brave 
but unprepared Polish nation in flight 
fom Hitler’s brutal invasion, and I 
at once felt that I must try to help 
them. 

I turned to one of the military 
police who apparently had replaced 
the usually good-natured traffic con- 
trollers. ‘‘Can I take some of these 
people home to give them a meal?” 
lasked. ‘‘No. They are refugees,” 
was the answer. ‘“‘ The officers are 
now handing in their passports and 
are on their way to be interned.” 
“But the women and children?” I 
persisted. ‘‘ They will be taken care 
of, but they must go into camps too.” 

It was clear that I should have to 
find some way of getting into touch 
with them before I could help. I went 
to the nearest telephone box and rang 
up a friend who was an active member 
of a Polish-Hungarian Society, and 
asked him if he would meet me at 
once at a café as I had a matter of 
great importance upon which I needed 
his advice. No chivalrous Hungarian 
could refuse such a request, and within 
half an hour he had joined me. 

He showed great pleasure at my 
offer to help the stricken Poles. During 
the whole month, he told me, refugees 
had been pouring into the country 





from Poland, but, until today, the 
stream had been diverted from 
Budapest. In reply to my asking 
who was looking after them, he 
explained that the Polish Consulate 
was still functioning, although the 
Germans were pressing for it to be 
closed. His own Society was doing 
all it could, but the funds would soon 
be exhausted. He had heard that a 
lady from England was shortly expected 
with relief funds—he doubted whether 
enough could be provided as thousands 
of Poles, utterly destitute, were pouring 
into Hungary and Rumania every day. 
He assured me that the Hungarian 
people were extremely sympathetic to 
the Poles and were doing all they 
could to help, but Nazi pressure was 
daily increasing, and by the occupation 
of Austria and Czecho-Slovakia, Ger- 
many was now on Hungary’s frontiers. 

I thought a minute and then sug- 
gested that a good way to begin would 
be by offering the Poles hospitality, 
and proposed that he should bring 
from ten to fifteen to our flat on two 
or three evenings a week so that my 
husband and I could get to know them 
and see what could be done. My 
kind-hearted Hungarian friend agreed 
enthusiastically, and then told me that 
there were a number of Polish officers 
already hiding in the town, who had 
escaped from the internment camps 
in civilian clothing. As their Polish 
money was now valueless in Hungary 
they were mostly penniless. So it 
was arranged that some of these officers 
should be the first guests. 

When they arrived it was heart- 
breaking to see them. They appeared 
to be still dazed and unable to realise 
what had happened. They knew 
nothing of the fate of their families, 
but had only one thought: to get 
to France as soon as possible to con- 
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tinue the fight. The second time 
they came they were more cheerful, 
as they had heard that their new 
passports were ready; and by the 
end of the week they had left. 

A distinguished professor headed the 
new group, but on the first visit his wife 
did not accompany him because, as 
he explained, she had nothing to wear 
but the dress in which she had come 
away from Poland. I was able to 
arrange this before the next party, but 
as I learnt that there were so many 
other women in the same circumstances 
I started to ask my English friends for 
any clothes they could spare—in this 
way many were saved the humiliation 
of having to apply personally to the 
Red Cross. 

The professor lost no time in interest - 
ing me in the Polish students for whom 
he had been made responsible. There 
were about two hundred interned in 
some barracks in the poorer quarter of 
the town. He explained that they were 
treated as if they were dangerous 
Communists, and begged me to go to 
see them so that they might not feel 
entirely friendless. He was worried ; 
for he had reason to fear that they 
would be transferred to ~ me out-of- 
the-way place near the German frontier. 

When I did accompany him he 
told the sentries outside the building 
that I was a Red Cross worker. He 
had previously presented me with a 
Red Cross badge displaying the Hun- 
garian iiag above it. 

I soon realised that although some 
were undoubtedly young students the 
majority were clearly of military age, 
avoiding internment in the military 
camps, and I well understood their 
anxiety at the prospect of being moved 
to the German frontier. They besieged 
me with requests to beg for help from 
the English and American Consuls to 
enable them to get over to France. I 
had good grounds for assuring them 
that new premises were being provided 
near the town through British funds. 
In order to cheer them up and to 
give them some immediate interest I 
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offered to give them lessons in English, 
They were very pleased, and, ag | 
spoke French and German but no 
Polish, they divided themselves into 
French and German-speaking groups, 
Once the Hungarian guards were 
satisfied that this was not Communist 
propaganda all went well. Very shortly 
afterwards the Quaker Organisation 
provided the new premises for them and 
ameliorated the conditions in all the 
civilian camps, but in the military ones 
the conditions remained very bad. Nazi 
successes in the west were now having 
a psychological effect, and the Hun. 
garians reacted by stopping all exit 
visés for Poles, regulations were more 
harshly enforced, and German com- 
missions visited the military camps, 
alternately cajoling and threatening, 
in order to induce the inmates to return 
to Poland. 

A rumour circulated in the camps 
that it might be possible to obtain 
British passports for those who could 
speak sufficient English, and an 
urgent demand arose for English 
lesson-books and for English teachers ; 
but as foreigners were not allowed 
even into the vicinity of military 
camps, this was out of the question, 
with one particular exception. This 
was a military camp where some of 
the officers’ wives were billeted in a 
nearby village, and were permitted 
twice weekly to see their husbands. 
It was arranged for me to enter the 
camp as one of them, and I was able 
to hold English classes for several 
weeks. As there were very few lesson- 
books available I could not leave 
them there, and they were returned 
to me at the end of the lesson. This 
gave the opportunity for smuggling 
out photos for new passports, letters 
to evade the camp censor, and, above 
all, Polish bank notes, useless in 
Hungary, to be secretly conveyed over 
the frontier to relatives in Poland. 

But there came a day when, as I 
was leaving the camp with the other 
women, I was stopped at the exit by 
the sentries, four of whom conducted 
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me to the office of the Hungarian 
Commandant. He was extremely 
angry, but as soon as I realised that 
he spoke practically no German I 
promptly forgot all the Hungarian I 
knew, so an interpreter had to be sent 
for. I was then offered a chair and 
sat down, dropping my heavy handbag 
on the floor and closing my eyes. I 
was really tired ; for I had had a long 
railway journey, a rough country walk, 
followed by two hours’ hard teaching 
without a break. And now this! I 
knew there must be worse to come if 
my handbag with its compromising 
contents should be examined. But 
before the interpreter came there was 
sme excitement outside the room; 
the guards were told to open the door, 
and the Polish Commandant accom- 
panied by another Pole came in. I 
was completely ignored, and they 
entered into an excited discussion with 
the Hungarian Commandant. How 
it was done I do not know, for I con- 
tinued to sit with my eyes closed ; but 
when the interpreter finally arrived, 
and I was requested to open my hand- 
bag, every compromising item had 
vanished. This, with my ability to 
satisfy the Commandant of my innocent 
intentions, carried me through, with 
a severe warning not to return to that 
neighbourhood again without an official 
pass—which he knew I could not 
obtain. 

There were frequent requests to help 
individuals outside the camps. On 
one occasion the professor introduced 
a young Polish officer in mufti. His 
face, especially the nose, was badly 
disfigured. He was an expert photo- 
grapher, and had already twice made 
his way back to Warsaw, crossing the 
Carpathians on foot, to secure photo- 
graphic evidence of German atrocities. 
He possessed the smallest camera I 
had ever seen. On his last visit he 
had been arrested on suspicion by 
the Gestapo, but as he had managed 
to keep his camera concealed he was 
released, after being himself photo- 
graphed. He showed me some of his 
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work, and one picture in particular I 
remember vividly. It was a photograph 
of a German propaganda poster, pasted 
on the ruined walls of the city. -It 
depicted women and children lying 
dead on the ground with a German 
sentry sorrowfully regarding them. 
Above the group was a portrait of 
Chamberlain with the caption, in both 
Polish and German, “ See what Cham- 
berlain has done for you!” TI borrowed 
this from him and showed it to 
an English journalist, who promptly 
bought the negative for his paper. 

This young Pole was anxious to 
make a third journey, and the professor 
wanted me to find out if it would be 
possible to get a plastic surgeon to 
remodel the nose and so alter his face 
that it would not correspond to the 
photograph in the hands of the Gestapo. 
Eventually a surgeon was found willing 
to perform the operation, and within 
a fortnight the young Pole reappeared 
with his face entirely altered for the 
better. The surgeon refused to accept 
any fee, either for the operation or for 
the nursing home. We learnt later 
from the professor that his young 
friend, who spoke fluent German, had 
re-entered Poland in the guise of a 
German ‘ Health through Joy ’ tourist, 
crossing the Carpathians on skis. In 
three weeks he was back again ready 
to leave for France. 

Thus I found my time very fully 
occupied, and winter passed into spring. 
The continued successes of the Nazis 
on the Western Front at last convinced 
the Hungarian Government that it 
must identify its policy completely 
with that of the Axis. So their handling 
of the Jewish problem became harsher. 
Czech refugees, when discovered, were 
treated with the greatest brutality, 
and Polish interned soldiers caught 
trying to escape were severely punished. 
But the fear that they might soon be 
handed over to the Germans made 
them ready to take almost any risk. 
It meant also that those who were 
helping them had to be very much 
more careful in concealing their activi- 
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ties. Plans had to be worked out to 
the smallest detail, and naturally risks 
had to be taken. 

Of all the appeals I received the 
most urgent came from a Polish Major. 
This involved developments so far- 
reaching that I feel the story is worth 
recording, just as it happened. 

One morning, as I stood looking 
into a shop window, a small note 
written in German was pushed into 
my hand. ‘“‘A Polish Major begs the 
help of an English or French lady. 
Czechs in the Citadel are being badly 
treated.” I quickly slipped the note 
into my glove and walked to the 
nearest café, a favourite place of mine 
where I often came when I had some- 
thing particularly difficult to think 
over, and this certainly was difficult. 

The Citadel was one of the most 
picturesque buildings in Budapest, 
standing on a wooded hill overlooking 
the Danube and the town below. It 
was an old fortress with apparently 
only a few outer walls remaining. On 
festive occasions it was flood-lit and 
the scene of the popular fireworks 
display which attracted thousands of 
visitors from all over Hungary on the 
annual Feast of St Stephan. This 
was how the Citadel appeared to 
visitors and foreign residents, but in 
reality political prisoners were con- 
fined there, although this was officially 
denied. 

One Polish Major at least now 
appeared to be imprisoned there, but 
how to help him I could not see. It 
seemed quite impossible. 

‘** Please, I would like a beer, and I 
am also very hungry.” I looked at 
the impudent but cheerful face of the 
woman who had seated herself at my 
table, and guessed it was she who had 
given me the note. 

“How did you get that note, and 
what have you to do with the Citadel ?”’ 
I asked in a low voice as I bent over 
to light her cigarette. “The first 


Unterofficier there is a friend of mine, 
and he came to see me a few days ago.” 
“ But the note?” I persisted. 
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that was quite easy. 


When he was 
asleep I found it in going through his 
pockets. I know the English are good 
people, with plenty of money, and the 
Poles, too, are not bad when they 


have it. I know some of them, and 
they told me about you.” 

“But how did a note written by a 
Polish prisoner come to be in your 
friend’s pocket?’ was my next 
question. “That I do not know, 
gracious lady, but my friend is fond 
of drinking, and perhaps the note 
was slipped into his pocket when he 
was drunk.” 

I understood, and I was determined 
that the appeal for help should not 
go unanswered. ‘“ The Citadel is not 
a concentration camp, it is a punish- 
ment camp,” she continued. “ Then 
it would be useless for me to try to 
get inside, and far too dangerous,” | 
countered. “If the lady is ready to 
pay, it can be done; but the Polish 
Major must also pay.” ‘‘ Jawohl, but 
how can it be managed?” “In this 
way,” she suggested. ‘“‘ My friend the 
Unterofficier is growing tired of me, 
as he now prefers my girl friend, who 
looks like the gracious lady herself, 
only my friend is blonde. Do you 
see ?”? I wondered, had this woman 
learnt in some way that I often found 
it convenient to visit my hairdresser, 
leaving with a fair wig over my dark 
hair. “I would like the name of 
your blonde friend, the Unterofficier’s, 
and your own.”’ She opened her bag. 
“This is my friend’s card, this is the 
Unterofficier’s, and this is mine.” 
She produced all three with an air of 
triumph, then, looking suddenly path- 
etic, added, “ But the lady will pay me 
a little in advance. I am very poor, 
and what I am doing is very dangerous 
for me.” 

A few days later I stood outside the 
main entrance of the Citadel. Although 
I had taken a taxi as far as possible, 
the chief part of the journey had to 
be done on foot. I was afraid that I 
might drop the precious bottle which 
I was carrying in my jaunty bathing 
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bag. Upon its contents depended the 
success Of my plan. Concealed on my 
person were packets of tea and cigar- 
ettes and cakes of soap. These were 
intended for the Czech prisoners, if I 
ever got near them. 

Well, I had arrived, anyway. I 
pulled at the iron bell that hung 
beside the heavily studded wooden 
doors. A sliding panel in one door 
moved. Two eyes peered at me, and 
then the panel slid back. Meanwhile, 
from two of the turrets high up 
overlooking the wells, hands were 
waving and pointing towards the door. 
I heard faint calls to attract my 
attention, and occasionally caught the 
word ‘Cigarettes.’ I felt somehow 
that these must be the Czechs. I 
pulled at the bell several times before 
the panel slid open again, and then 
waved a ten-Pengo note before it 
could slide back. A heavy creaking, 
and the doors were opened. I held 
out the sergeant’s card to the gaping 
sentries, and shouted out his name. 
They shook their heads and answered, 
“Not allowed.” “But, please,” 1 
said. Onee more they shook their 
heads and showed signs of closing 
the doors. I pretended to be much 
affected, and then, as if struck by a 
sudden idea, took another note from 
my bag. They then showed signs of 
wavering, so I said that, if they allowed 
me to come in and helped me, there 
would be another ten-Pengo note as 
well. I asked them if they did not 
think that the Unterofficier was a 
fine fellow. They shrugged their 
shoulders and signed to me to come in. 
I then followed them through a dreary 
waste of courtyard, a veritable no- 
man’s-land, to further massive walls 
topped by barbed wire. Here was 
another door, which opened at their 
knock. I kept insisting that I must 
see the Unterofficier alone, so, mutter- 
ing something about the woman being 
mad, they hustled me into the nearest 
room. This contained a desk, a table, 
and a few chairs. After what seemed 
ages, and during which I had plenty 





of time to consider where I was and 
what might happen if things did not 
go according to plan, a furious-looking 
sergeant burst into the room. ~ In 
spite of his anger, however, I thought 
I detected the curiosity which is rarely 
absent from Hungarians where a 
member of the opposite sex is con- 
cerned. I ignored his temper and 
greeted him most affectionately. Surely 
he had not forgotten that he had 
invited me to come and see him! I 
waved the card he was supposed to 
have given me, with that of the girl 
who had brought us together, before 
his astonished eyes. And I had not 
forgotten the English whisky I had 
promised him. Here it was! With 
an air of triumph I took it out of my 
bag and placed it on the table. He 
stared at it. English whisky! Then 
I must be an English spy! What 
else was there in my bag? He insisted 
on knowing. I produced next a copy 
of ‘La Vie Parisienne. He was now 
definitely interested, and, after hastily 
turning the pages, allowed himself to 
look at the bottle in a more friendly 
manner. ‘“‘ Perhaps you had better 
not drink it,” I said tantalisingly. 
“It is really very strong, and very 
difficult to obtain. It costs such 
a lot, too, because it is so strong.” 
His answer was to wrench out 
the cork and to take a good drink 
from the bottle. It was a specially 
concocted mixture of Hungarian 
whisky and gin, but he certainly liked 
it. ‘‘ Before you give me a drink,” 
I said as I powdered my face, “ don’t 
forget your promise!” “I made you 
no promise. I can’t even remember 
you!” “Oh, yes, you do. You 
remember you promised you would 
let me visit my second cousin’s husband, 
who is one of the Poles here, but 
which one I do not know. I have 
even forgotten his name! But the 
Polish Commandant will easily find 
him for me.” I held my breath. The 
critical moment had arrived. Was he 
already sufficiently fuddled not to 
notice the weakness of my story? I 
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poured myself out a small drink from 
the bottle and drank his health. He 
drank mine several times. Now, 
feeling reassured, I went on: ‘I have 
a splendid idea! I will give you my 
address, and on your next free day 
you will come and see me.” I then 
gave him the address of a highly 
respected Hungarian Colonel and his 
wife, and added, “ They will be so 
pleased to see you. All you have to 
do is to ask for Rosa.” He agreed 
that this was an excellent idea, and 
then said, “ Now I will take you to 
the Polish Commandant. It will be 
very bad for me if you are caught 
here. Heaven grant we don’t meet 
any officers. You will leave the bottle 
here, and the magazine here, Draga !”’ 
This is the Hungarian for ‘‘ My dear,” 
and so far so good. 

I followed him carefully down 
several foul corridors and dark steps. 
These led us underground. His gait 
appeared now to be very unsteady, 
and I was relieved when at last he 
pushed open a door and lurched into 
a cell. I knew then that the first 
part of my task was accomplished. 
Six Polish officers, wrapped in their 
greatcoats, silent and blue with cold, 
were sitting on the straw mattresses 
that lay on the stone floor. Except 
for a small washstand with an enamel 
basin, no furniture was visible. <A 
small grated window let in a little 
light. 

The six Poles immediately arose, 
saluted, and bowed politely. The 
sergeant endeavoured to respond, but 
had to. be assisted to a mattress. 
Compliments, however, were exchanged, 
whilst one of the Poles, whom I guessed 
to be the leader, made a sign to me of 
writing and pointed to the door. 
* Kein Pass ?”’ he whispered. I shook 
my head. The others were standing 
around the sergeant, who now showed 
signs of falling asleep. A pen was 
produced from somewhere, a writing- 
pad with a printed heading was taken 
from his pocket, and the sergeant was 
induced to scribble something upon it. 
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The Polish Commandant, or Major K. 
as I shall now call him, took the piece 
of paper, and the sergeant was carefully 
laid down on the mattress and covered 
with one of the army blankets. 

“Are you the Major who sent the 
note ?”’ I asked. ‘‘ Yes, I am, and 
with all our hearts we thank you for 
coming.” I then asked him, “ Why 
are you helping the Czechs? Surely 
things are bad enough for you!” 
“We Poles can look after ourselves,” 
he replied. ‘‘ The Hungarians do not 
dislike us, only they must do what the 
Germans want, but they hate the 
Czechs. Also these have no Consul 
to help them. Last week some of 
them were flogged for trying to escape. 
That is why I wrote the note.” He 
then proceeded to outline a plan for 
helping the Czechs to escape, emphasis- 
ing, however, one thing, that they 
must all go or none, for any remaining 
behind might be shot in reprisal. 
Some of them almost certainly would 
be shot in escaping, but the Czechs 
had told him that they would be 
willing to take the risk. We continued 
to discuss the plan and the ways and 
means by which I should raise the 
necessary money. He told me that 
sometimes, at dinner, he had the 
chance of talking with the Czech 
leader, for the Hungarians made the 
Czech officers wait on the Poles. This, 
though humiliating to both parties, gave 
them the opportunity of conversing. 

I should perhaps mention here that 
eventually all these Czechs escaped. 
This was not entirely due to the plans 
of Major K.; for shortly afterwards a 
Czech organisation, amply provided 
with funds, took the matter in hand. 

I then discussed with Major K. his 
own position, and learnt that in every 
camp where he had been Commandant 
the escapes had become too frequent 
to be ignored. Lately he had been 
made Commandant of the Polish 
Cadet Camp, some fifty miles from 
Budapest, but with the warning that, 
if any of the cadets escaped, he would 
be held responsible and the penalty 
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would be severe. However, at intervals 
of about two weeks, from ten to fifteen 
cadets had been escaping, and that 
was why he and his colleagues had 
been imprisoned in the Citadel. He 
explained to me that it was very 
important that the escapes should 
continue whilst he was in the Citadel, 
so that he should appear to have been 
blameless. The connecting link between 
the organisation which secretly directed 
the Poles out of Hungary and the 
various military camps was always 
the main difficulty. He particularly 
wanted to get back to the cadets as 
soon as possible ; for he feared that, in 
his absence, the necessary precautions 
would not be taken. The situation was 
already dangerous. The Germans were 
insisting that the cadets should be 
moved to another camp nearer the 
former Czecho-Slovakian frontier, and 
then they could easily be sent for a 
route march into German territory. 
As the sergeant began to show signs 
of waking up, it was time for me to 
go, and I promised to do what I could. 
As I said good-bye I was touched 
to find how cheered and animated were 
these men who had appeared so pale 
and listless on my arrival. They 
apologised for the bareness of their 
‘apartement’ and for the crumpled 
state of their uniforms, in which they 
were obliged to sleep owing to the in- 
tense cold. The lack of washing facilities 
was obvious. There was a pump in 
the yard which they were allowed to 
use, but they had only one small jug, 
and the carrying of the water had to be 
done by the Czech officers; so, to 
spare their feelings, the Poles had 
almost given up washing. Major K. 
opened the door and called the guards, 
to whom he showed my pass. Two of 
them then signed to us to follow. 
When we reached the door leading 
to the outer courtyard, Major K. was 
not allowed to accompany ma farther. 
Instructing the guards to take care of 
me, and saying that they would be 
well rewarded when they reported 


that I was safely outside, he said’ 
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‘good-bye.’ There was something 
very tragic in the subdued but dignified 
figure that I left, standing alone in 
that desolate place. ‘“‘I take léave 
of you in my rose garden,” he said 
with a sad humour. I noticed that 
the guards showed him great respect, 
and promised to obey the instructions 
to take care of me. This they certainly 
did. One marched in front and the 
other close behind me, but before 
long a trampling of feet and a rattling 
of arms could be heard, coming towards 
us. Pushing me into a small bend in 
the wall, shoulder to shoulder the 
guards stood to attention. Non- 
commissioned officers and armed guards 
marched past us, followed by the 
Czechs, with one armed guard to 
every eighth man. Tall, fine fellows, 
with their black berets, they looked 
as if they did not care a damn. The 
Hungarian guards marched past, look- 
ing neither to right nor left, but the 
Czech prisoners kept glancing sideways, 
and, as the last men passed, with their 
guards a few feet behind, I could not 
resist saying in a low voice in French, 
““Courage! Help is coming.” This 
made my guards very angry. No 
longer friendly, they whispered together. 
We changed our course and proceeded 
down what appeared to be a blind 
alley. Here I noticed that the walls 
were higher and in a more dilapidated 
condition. At the end of this passage 
they took hold of some big stones, and, 
appealing to God and St Stephan for 
help, they quickly pulled them out 
of the wall and disclosed what looked 
like another underground passage. I 
was not very keen to explore it, but, 
saying something about a ‘ Polish 
door,’ they gave me no choice. They 
saluted politely before helping or 
pushing me through the opening. 
Later I learnt that most of the military 
internment camps, for which old 
fortresses and castles were utilised, 
had one or more of these convenient 
passages. The Poles soon discovered 
the secret from the guards, and did 
not fail to make use of it. Thus, 
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“through the Polish door” indicated 
a secret arrival or departure. 

The passage brought me out on the 
hillside. I first removed my hat and 
blonde wig, which I stuffed into my 
pocket, and then hid the bathing bag 
in some bushes before finding my way 
back to thetown. Home seemed a good 
place, and I had plenty to think about. 

I began next morning by approaching 
the English authorities upon the subject 
of the Czechs. ‘‘ Don’t touch it with 
a barge pole. It is too dangerous,” 
was the advice I received from one 
official, but as I insisted that something 
must be done, he gave me an intro- 
duction to the Military Attaché at the 
French Legation. 

But, before I went there, an entirely 
unexpected thing happened. There 
was in Budapest a Scottish Mission 
whose work was mainly concerned 
with helping Hungarian Jews. Its 
minister, a young Scotsman, was at 
this time doing fine work in helping 
those Jews who had fled to Hungary 
from the Nazis. He was being watched 
by the Hungarian Secret Police, as 
his name was on their black list. 
Although quite unprotected he never 
paused in his work. He had helped 
me before in placing some sick Polish 
children in a sanatorium. I now 
consulted him over the Czechs. His 
reply was to hand me a sum of money, 
with the promise that there would be 
more to come, to be used in any way I 
thought best. He told me that this 
money had been sent from kind friends 
in Scotland to help Christian refugees, 
but he was already too fully occupied 
with his own work to seek them out. 
With the balance of the money which 
he sent me that same day was a short 
note, “May God bless you in your 
work.” 

Just aiter this, information reached 
me that a further sixty Czechs had 
arrived at the Citadel, bringing the 
total up to one hundred and twenty. 
Now the money I had received would 
not be enough, and I should have to 
try the French Legation. 
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After a great deal of trouble I got 
my interview. “No more passports 
for Czechs,” I was immediately told, 
I said I had not come for that, and 
explained who I was and what I wanted. 
When I also showed the official the 
money and the note I had received 
from the Scottish minister, he said 
he would have to consult with his 
colleagues, and that, if I did not hear 
from him within the next day or two, 
I was to come back. I left, not feeling 
too confident, but that same afternoon 
I received a message that a Czech 
agent, just arrived from Paris, had 
the matter in hand. Through the 
messenger I passed on Major K.’s 
earnest warning that the escape must 
be arranged for all or none. 

This was very good news, and now 
the money I had received could be 
devoted entirely to the Poles and 
possibly might be useful in speeding 
up the escape of the cadets. 

To my utter surprise, two days 
later, I received a visit from Major 
K. himself. He had told me in 
our talk at the Citadel that once 
the Hungarian Commandant of the 
cadet camp was satisfied that he was 
not responsible for organising the 
escapes he would be asked to go back. 
At first he would refuse, saying that 
he was offended by the injustice done 
to him and his fellow officers, and 
that he preferred to remain in the 
Citadel. He would finally agree, but 
on one condition, that, before returning, 
he would be allowed a few hours’ leave 
in Budapest. Then we could meet and 
decide the next step. And here he was. 

Polish Commandants, it appear2d, 
were allowed a civilian suit, to 
be worn on the rare occasions they 
were allowed out of the camps. His 


was a horrible and most conspicuous | 


affair. He was very worried ; for two 
Czechs, the Commandant and another 
high officer, had escaped from the 
Citadel, and the rest were already 
being punished, but so far not severely. 
So frightened was the Hungarian 
Commandant of the consequences for 
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himself that he appealed to Major K. 
to try to find them and to persuade 


them to return. If they agreed to 
come back, the incident would be 
closed ; if not, the rest would be made 
to suffer. 

I put him in touch with the person 
who had informed me of the Czech 
organisation, and later we met the 
agent together. It transpired that 
the two officers who had escaped were 
of importance to the Allies. They 
were immediately provided with Allied 
passports, and they left by plane a 
few days later. Being a free man 
for a few days Major K. made it his 
business to secure what was necessary 
for them for the journey, and, after 
impressing upon the agent his views 
on how the rest of the Czechs could 
escape from the Citadel, he himself 
returned there, a man who had failed 
in his mission. 

When he arrived back he learnt 
that a further fifteen cadets had 
disappeared from their camp, and the 
Hungarian Commandant was pressing 
for his immediate reinstatement as 
Polish Commandant there. A _ busy 
time followed. I paid a visit to a 
Catholic Monseigneur, a great friend 
of ours. Secretly he was heart and 
soul for the Allied cause, with many 
friends in England. His brother held 
a high position in the Hungarian 
Secret Police. I learnt from him that, 
infuriated by the loss of so many 
potential workers, the German Govern- 
ment was insisting upon the immediate 
transfer of the military camps to the 
German frontier. The first to be 
moved were the young Polish Jews 
who were interned in the Jewish quarter 
of Budapest. They were not then 
badly treated, their quarters being 
much better than those in some of 
the other camps I had visited. 

As Major K. had obtained permission 
for a Red Cross worker to visit his 
cadet camp, he was able to arrange 
for me to go there in a perfectly open 
manner. The extreme cleanliness of 
the camp, the daily routine, opening 
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with morning prayers followed by 
lectures on military subjects and 
lessons in foreign languages, deeply 
impressed me. 

I wasted no time in communicating 
the news about their early removal, 
and within a few days the orders 
were received with the _ shortest 
possible notice. The notification was 
also conveyed that Major K. would 
not be the Polish Commandant in the 
new camp. 

He was, however, fully prepared. 
Assembling the cadets, he took farewell 
of those he would not meet again. 
They were those who were unfit for 
military service. He asked them to 
obey their new Commandant as they 
had always obeyed him. He meant 
the rest to make their escape, and, 
after giving them their finalinstructions, 
he decided that the time had now 
arrived to disappear himseif. 

In small groups of threes and fours, 
by various routes, the cadets eventually 
reached Budapest, where they immedi- 
ately reported to the escape organisa- 
tion. They were then concealed in 
various hide-outs whilst they waited 
for their instructions to proceed on 
the journey to the Jugo-Slavian frontier, 
where they would be told how and 
where it could be crossed. The most 
dangerous part was the last, when 
they had to follow wunfrequented 
paths over the mountains and then 
to cross the river by swimming. 
Crossing the border secretly in this 
way was known as using the ‘ griine 

Grenze’ (green frontier). 

Hitherto it had not been the 
Hungarians’ practice to give any 
publicity to these escapes; in fact, 
during the later stages of the German 
campaign in Poland they had shut 
their eyes to these wherever possible. 
But now things were very different. 
Escapes from the military camps had 
to be reported immediately to Budapest. 
There the Secret Police visited the 
hotels, boarding-houses, and other 
places where they knew that rooms 
were let, in order to scrutinise the 
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passports and identity cards of all the 
tenants. Passport photographs were 
carefully compared. This was known 
as a ‘ Revision.’ 

One morning I received a telephone 
call from Professor R. He and his 
wife lived in a tiny room in a cheap 
boarding-house. Until recently these 
places had been comparatively com- 
fortable, but now the owners, mostly 
Jews, were very much under police 
supervision. The coming and going 
of everyone was carefully noted by 
the porters, all of whom had to be 
members of the German Bund. Where 
rooms were occupied by English 
guests or Polish refugees, there was 
invariably a German next door. The 
normally small rooms had been made 
still smaller by hastily erected par- 
titions of some kind of plaster, through 
which every word could be heard. 

I asked the professor how his wife 
was. He answered, “ She is well, but 
very sad, as she has not seen you for 
some time. Why is it? When you 
do not come, things always go wrong. 
Mr F., for instance, is ill again. 
Influenza, we fear. He needs, very 
badly, warm clothes. His own are 
not warm enough for this bad weather, 
and he insists upon going out. It is 
impossible to keep him in his room.” 
I said I would come immediately. 
Then, in saying good-bye, he added in 
a low voice, ‘“‘ Come through the Polish 
door.” 

I did some quick thinking. Mr F., 
their so-called chauffeur, who had 
driven them out of Poland, often had 
these attacks. That was the reason 
why, although of military age, he had 
not been interned. As I knew that 
he was provided with warm clothes, 
it was clearly someone else who needed 
them. Probably, too, about the same 
height as Mr F. It then occurred to 
me that Major K. might have arrived 
and was hiding there. We always 
talked of good or bad weather if 
things were going well or ill, and 
mention of the Polish door was 
a warning to me to move very 
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carefully. Irecalled that this boarding. 
house occupied three floors in a block 
of flats, and that there was a lift, 
The German porter would be sitting 
at his desk near the entrance, so | 
was not likely to be able to enter 
unobserved. 

Fortunately I had in reserve a good 
suit of clothes, a very fine Saville Row 
affair. In collecting clothes for the 
Poles I had lately been rather lucky. 
Foreign residents were departing for 
home, and were recommended by their 
Consuls to travel light; thus many 
good things had come my way. I was 
busy, rolling up the trousers into a 
sleeve of my fur coat, when a visitor 
was shown in, a quiet young man, 
the private secretary of our friend the 
Monseigneur. ‘‘ His Excellency thought 
you might like to see this,” he said. 
He had brought with him a copy of 
the ‘ Hungarian Police Gazette,’ which 
he opened and showed me the list of 
‘people wanted.’ This included a 
number of Czechs and of missing 
Polish officers. There was a full 
description of Major K. and of his 
one civilian suit, and a reward was 
offered for any information that would 
lead to his arrest. It was further 
reported that the Hungarian officials 
responsible for the escaped prisoners 
would be deemed to have failed in 
their duty and removed from their 


posts. 


I thanked the young man and he 


departed, carefully taking the paper 
with him. 

When I arrived and had ascended in 
the lift to the first of the three floors 
occupied by the boarding-house, the 
proprietress herself opened the door. 
“Goaway! Goaway !”’ she muttered. 
**T have enough trouble as it is. The 
Secret Police are here; they are going 
through every room, examining every- 
one’s papers. They are looking for 
someone ; one of those wretched Poles, 
I suppose!” ‘‘ Well, I am English, 
as you know,” I answered, “and I 
have come to see Professor R. What 
floor is he on now?” She shrugged 
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her snoulders and whispered, “‘ The 
third, but you will find the police 


there.” I took the lift to the third 
floor and rang the door bell. It was 
opened by one of the police. Questions 
were asked, and I produced my identity 
card, which showed that I had been 
resident in Budapest for ten years. I 
explained that I was looking for a 
room for a friend. He told me to wait 
util he returned, but no sooner had 
he disappeared down the stairs to the 
next floor than I slipped through the 
door into the R.s’ room. 

Mrs R. quickly led me to the room 
occupied by Mr F., where the professor 
was sitting by the sick man’s bed. 
Swathed in blankets and covers, per- 
spiration was pouring down the 
invalid’s face. “Sweating out the 
fever,” explained the professor gravely. 
Quickly I removed my fur coat and 
then took off the man’s coat I was 
wearing underneath. The trousers 
emerged from one sleeve of my coat 
and the waistcoat from the other. She 
told me, as I had guessed, that Major 
K. was there, lying under the long- 
suffering Mr F.! “As soon as the 
Major is ready,”’ I said, “ tell him to go 
down the staircase and to wait at the 
back of the hall until he hears me 
calling for the porter. I shall go down 
in the lift and shout to the porter 
that I cannot open the door. When 
the porter comes to me, the Major 
must manage to slip out, and then 
wait for me at the corner of the street, 
if possible, in a taxi, The place may 
be watched from outside, but he must 
risk that.” 

Mrs R. and I then returned to her 
room, and, after allowing a few minutes, 
we went out and rarg for the lift. 
The police officer came up with it. 
“Tt is all right about you, and you 
can go.” Wanting to gain time, I 
engaged him in conversation. I asked 
him if he spoke English, and he 
admitted that he did speak some, 
which he had learnt at the English 
and American films, and added that, 
personally, he had nothing against 
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the English. I told him that all the 
English were very fond of the Hun- 
garians, and how sad it would be if 
this friendship were broken. “ Yes, 
but what has England done for 
Hungary? Herr Hitler has promised 
to give us back our lost provinces.” 
I could find no suitable answer for this, 
but we parted in a friendly manner. 

When I called for help with the lift, 
the landlady herself came to open the 
gate. She was accompanied by another 
police officer, and looked frightened. 
“It is all right,” she told him. “It 
is an English lady.” ‘And I have 
been to see some rooms,”’ I interrupted 
hastily, “‘ but I am afraid they are too 
small.” 

I noticed that there was no porter 
at the door, and I walked away in the 
direction of the main street. As I 
reached a corner, a taxi slowly came 
along, with the door slightly open. I 
got in quickly, and there was Major 
K., looking unusually smart in the 
Saville Row suit. ‘I know a quiet 
café which we Poles find it safe to 
visit,” he said. 

We went there. It appeared quiet 
enough, but I saw, sitting there, a 
certain man whom the whole British 
Colony had been warned against, as 
he was strongly suspected of spying 
for the Germans. He frequented our 
small English Club, where I had often 
met him. “I don’t care for this 
place,” I said. ‘I would prefer to go 
somewhere else.”” Which we did. 

A new home was found for Major K. 
whilst he waited for his orders to 
leave, and, during the remaining days, 
he passed most of his time on the 
beautiful Marguerite Island, mainly in 
the lounge of its crowded and most 
fashionable hotel. That, I thought. 
would be the last place the Hungarian 
police would be likely to search for an 
escaped Pole. Important German 
visitors liked to stay in this hotel, 
which had many convenient exits, 
and the island itself had many places 
where one could pleasantly pass the 
day and yet remain unseen. 
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Soon the order came to leave. 
Major K. and two other officers were 
instructed to be on a certain platform 
at the main station at five o’clock the 
following morning. They could take 
nothing with them save one satchel, 
and no personal possessions that could 
establish their identity. That meant 
that their most precious belongings, 
such as family photographs and 
cigarette-cases, had to be left behind. 

They spent this last evening at our 
flat. They would not rest, preferring 
to talk the whole night through. 
After breakfast at 4.30 they departed, 
with their pockets stuffed with soap, 
socks, and cigarettes. There was 
nothing more I could do for them, 
and I felt that, as with so many 
others, we should not hear from them 
again. At the station they would 
be handed third-class tickets, and 
they would travel in separate com- 
partments. The main-line trains 
leaving the capital were always care- 
fully watched, but on the early work- 
men’s trains they could travel for short 
distances with very little risk of 
detection. 

A week passed, when, to my surprise, 
I received a short note from Major K.., 
saying that the journey had been 
pleasant, that they were quite fit, 
but feeling very lost. They begged 
me to come and see them again 
before they left, which they thought 
would be in about three days’ time. 
If I would do this great kindness 
I should go to a certain hotel and 
send a message from there to the 
enclosed address. One of them would 
wait in each afternoon, in case a 
message should arrive. The letter 
bore the address of Baja, a market 
town about twenty miles from the 
Jugo-Slavian frontier. I felt that I 
could not refuse this request, although 
it would mean a long journey and 
spending the night away from home. 

When I arrived there on the following 
afternoon there was only one con- 
veyance to be seen at the station, a 
horse carriage, driven by a very old 
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man. I gave him the address of the 
hotel, and he started off. But the 
station quiet was misleading ; for when 
we emerged there was plenty of traffic 
on the road. Regiment after regiment 
marched or cycled past, with their 
officers riding alongside, and tanks 
and artillery following. This I could 
not understand, as the newspapers 
were daily giving glowing accounts 
of the progress of the mutual goodwill 
which was leading up to the signing 
of the pact of non-aggression and 
friendship between the two countries. 

When at last we reached the old. 
fashioned hotel, we found the courtyard 
full of Hungarian officers. They all 
stared at me, but in quite a friendly 
manner. I was not happy, and began 
to feel distinctly nervous. Supposing 
that Major K. and the others had 
already left, how could I get back to 
Budapest that day? Also I 
famished. 

** How can I serve the gracious lady ? 
Can I pay the cabman, and will she 
take some refreshment ?”’ This from 
the head waiter, who had come out 
into the hall to meet me. 

“Yes, I want lunch,” I replied. 
* And about the cabman, tell him ”— 
here I hastily wrote on a card that I 
had arrived, and added the name and 
the address I had been given—‘I 
want him to go to this address, to ask 
for this gentleman and to bring him 
back here. When he gets back he 
will have a good tip.” The waiter 
took this calmly until he had read 
the address. ‘‘ Gracious lady, there 
must be some mistake. This is a part 
where only peasants live. They have 
not even cottages—only huts!” “It 
is a good place, and it is where [I live. 
I will go,” the driver interrupted him. 

I went into the dining-room and 
sat down to an excellent lunch. Practi- 
cally all the other tables were occupied 
by officers. Many bowed to me and 
tried to catch my eye. I went steadily 
on with my meal, and as I reached 
the coffee stage a quiet voice said, 
“IT kiss your hand, gracious lady,” 
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and there stood Major K., looking 
tired and ill. ‘‘ The others ?”’ I asked, 
after I had expressed my relief at 
seing him. ‘ They are all here, but 
they will have to come to see you 
separately.” 

The waiter showed us into a quiet 
sitting-room, and I then asked Major 
K. how they had fared. It was just 
as amazing to me as all their other 
adventures. He had been told he was 
to be the leader of about twenty men. 
These he met for the first time at the 
sation in Budapest. He was also 
told that when they reached their 
destination they would be accosted 
and asked if they had any papers, to 
which they were to reply, “No.” No 
further instructions were given. 
Arriving at Baja, they saw two police- 
men with bicycles waiting on the 
platform, who approached Major K. 
and asked him if he had any papers. 
This was an awkward moment; 
he had not expected a Hungarian 
policoman to be acting as their agent. 
However, he answered no, fearing 
the worst. ‘“‘ Watch carefully where 
we go,” said the policeman, “and 
follow us at a distance. Be sure not to 
come too close, as it is very dangerous, 
you understand, for you and your men.” 

Keeping at a reasonable distance 
they followed their guides for about 
two miles, until they reached a dreary- 
looking building, surrounded by high 
walls. Then, pointing to a bell on the 
gate, the policeman rode off. ‘‘ Another 
Citadel ?”” I asked. ‘‘ No, this time a 
convent. The nuns gave us a good 
meal,’ continued the Major, “and, 
later, peasant women arrived whom 
we accompanied to their respective 
homes. I, with three other majors, 
all strangers to me, sleep in one bed. 
The food is very bad, chiefly fat bacon, 
but only I am ill. We remain there 
allday, waiting for further instructions. 
When the old driver came to us I 
took no particular notice, as I often 
saw him about. He handed a card to 
the major sitting nearest to the door, 
who read it and said, ‘No. We do 
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not have things happening to us 
like this any more.’ The two other 
majors read the card without comment 
and then passed it to me. * Yes. It 
can happen, I said, ‘even to us, 
Poles.’ This will bring us luck. I 
must go, but I will get someone to take 
my place.” 

We sat on talking until, later, the 
others joined us, and, when it was 
dark, we went for a walk. They told 
me this was the first time they had 
been in the town since they arrived. 
As we walked through the crowded 
streets, for it was market day, I caught 
sight of familiar faces peering at us, 
the youthful but anxious faces of some 
of the cadets. ‘‘Our Major and the 
English lady,’ I heard one whisper 
to another, but there was no open sign 
of recognition. 

When they said good-night it was 
arranged that they should call early 
next morning, so that we could have 
plenty of time for a further talk before 
my train left. But the early morning 
brought Major K. alone, with the news 
that fresh instructions had arrived 
and that they were to leave within 
two hours. He was to lead a large 
party. They would take the train to a 
village a few stations farther on, and 
then they would have a twenty-four- 
hour walk before crossing the ‘ green 
frontier.’ 

With the fall of France some two 
months later many of the Polish 
officers, unable to proceed farther, 
were stranded in Jugo-Slavia. The 
new goal was now Palestine, but as 
the necessary visés were not obtainable, 
secret routes through these countries 
had now to be organised. 

Meanwhile some of those escaping 
were sent back to Hungary from 
Jugo-Slavia, but the majority suc- 
ceeded in remaining hidden. I had 
heard nothing from my friends, and 
wondered what had happened to them. 
After another month I had a card from 
Major K. written in Athens, to let me 
know that he was there. I did not 
hear again for another three months, 
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when a letter came from Syria. In 
this letter he complained that, although 
he had written to me several times, he 
had received no reply. Many months 
passed before I heard again. He then 
wrote from Palestine saying that he 
was at last happy, as he was once more 
serving in the Polish Army. 


In December 1940 we ourselves left ” 


Hungary. I wrote to Major K. from 
Istanbul. His reply, this time from 
Libya, arrived several months liater. 
I feel I must quote one passage from 
this letter: “Now that you have 
left your home and are out of Hungary 
I must tell you, in fact it is my duty 
to do so, how grateful we Poles are 
for all you have done for us in those 
sad and difficult days. We will never 
forget. Your name is written on our 
hearts for ever.” 

We had now arrived in India, and, 
save for one short letter from Libya, 
I heard nothing more for nearly a 
year. Then one of my letters came 
back, with the ominous words in Polish, 
‘Unknown. Missing.’ A little later 
another letter was returned, but this 
time with a notice enclosed, ‘‘ The 
addressee is a prisoner of war in Italy 
and is at present safe.” 

I wrote through the various Red 
Cross organisations, but received no 
answer. Another year passed, when 
one day a friend stopped me and said, 
‘Do you know that there has been a 
message for you in the newspaper for 
days?” She handed me a copy of 
the ‘Calcutta Statesman,’ and in the 
Personal Column I found the following : 
‘“* Major K., prisoner of war in Italy, 
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would like to hear news of Mrs ——.” 
I wrote to the Box Number given, 
and, to my aurprise, received a very 
courteous letter from an oe 
Lieutenant-Colonel in Calcutt# He» 
answered that he did not know Major 
K. personally, but that his son was a 
friend of his and a prisoner of war in 
the same camp, situated between 
Naples and Milan. Major K. had 
often talked about me, and was very 
upset that the Italians had taken the 
paper with my address from him, 
so his son had written to ask if 
he could find out if I was still in 
India. The Colonel added that, accord- 
ing to his son, the prisoners were well 
treated, but if they did not receive 
the Red Cross parcels they would 
fare badly, the Italians themselves 
having so very little food. 

I answered this kind letter at once, 
enclosing a further letter to be for- 
warded. Later I received a regulation 
prisoner of war post-card. Then came 
the time when I could give my 
home address, for we had _ secured 
passages for England. We arrived 
back in June 1943, and, within a few 
weeks, there was a card from Major K.: 
‘It is three months since I heard from 
you. We are anxiously waiting for 
news of your arrival.” This card was 
dated 6th June, the very day we had 
arrived in Scotland. 

In August I received one more letter, 
written very cheerfully, saying, “1 
hope to see you very soon now.” 
Since then I have had no further io. 
Is he in the hands of the Nazis, or has 
he escaped to the hills ? I wonder. 
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